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for  Civil  Rights 


Leave  off  Absence  Provisions 
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and  make  teaching  easier... faster! 


Young  eyes  will  stay  strong  *. . ,  and 
minds  will  be  more  alert,  when  class¬ 


rooms  have  modern  lighting.  For 


full  details,  call  your  Public  Service 
Commercial  Representative. 
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OECI 


Educational  Soction,  National  Cool  AMOciation 


S03  Southarn  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Positioa  or  grad 


I  MECHANIZATION  IN 
SURFACE  COAL  MINING 


Where  coal  is  located  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  it  is  recovered  by  sur¬ 
face  mining — often  called  strip  or  open 
pit  mining — rather  than  the  usual 
underground  method.  Surface  mining 
accounts  for  about  one-quarter  of  our 
bituminous  coal  production. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  layer  of  dirt,  or  overburden, 
covering  the  coal.  This  is  done  by 
giant  power  shovels  which,  like  the 
one  shown  here,  can  take  90-ton  bites 
and  dig  100  feet  deep.  (Another  such 
monster,  weighing  as  much  as  1,600 
automobiles,  can  take  109  tons  at  a 
gulp.)  Sweepers  or  scrapers  then  clean 
the  surface  of  the  exposed  seam  and 
small  power  shovels  remove  the  coal, 
load  it  into  trucks  that  haul  it  to  the 
cleaning  plant. 

In  hilly  areas  with  thick  overbur¬ 
dens,  auger  mining  is  often  used.  In 
this  case,  the  side  of  the  coal  seam  is 
exposed  and  huge  horizontal  augers 
bore  as  deep  as  200  feet  into  the  seam 
to  bring  out  the  coal. 

This  mechanization  of  our  country’s 
coal  mines  has  so  increased  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  American  coal  miner 
that  he  now  produces  nearly  1 1  tons 
per  day  compared  with  6.77  tons  in 
1930.  Coal  operators  continue  to  in¬ 
vest  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
mechanization,  for  the  American  coal 
industry  must  plan  and  prepare  now 
in  order  to  meet  the  growing  energy 
demands  of  the  future. 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOaATION 

Southern  Building  •  Washington  5,  D.  C 


FREE)  It  you  desire  complete  information  on  coal 
for  use  in  your  classes,  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 
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What  Every 
Teacher  ShoiM 
Kaow  About 
FLANNEL  BOARDS 


The  Morning  Post 


'With  the  flannel  board  the  teacher  preientd 
vivid,  meaningful  aaaociation  picturea  to 
the  claaa.  Sharply  graphic,  ungible  fek 
forms  adhere  to  the  flunel  board's  high 
nap  surface  without  glue  or  tacks.  They 
can  be  removed,  replaced  and  rearranged 
quickly  by  teacher  or  pupil.  Of  course, 
^e  durable  felt  cut'Outs  can  be  reused 
term  after  term. 

Advantages  of  flannel  board  teaching  are 
many  —  the  felt  cut'Outs  are  appealing 
easilyrecognized  symbols  big,  bright 
and  colorful.  Students  respond  to  the 
lesson  with  almost  magnetic  attention  to 
the  subiea  matter  Even  "slow  learners" 
advance  more  rapidly  For  the  whole  class, 
rctcntxin  is  extremely  high  Often  the 
lesson  can  take  the  form  of  a  game — and 
learning  becomes  fun 

Instructo  cut'Outs  are  supphed  as  sets 
for  teaching  arithmetic,  language  arts, 
geography,  saence.  music,  and  for  story¬ 
telling  Over  fifty  sets  are  available  for  all 
grade  levels  at  prices  starting  at  fifty  cents 


Seen  in  Salary  Survey 

Dear  Research  Division: 

Congratulations  on  your  excellent  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  salary  picture  in  N.J.  It’s 
disturbing  to  note  that  many  districts  still 
have  15,  16,  and  17  year  salary  guides 

As  a  general  rule,  districts  with  longer 
salary  guides  employ  teachers  with  the 
least  experience;  if  the  guides  are  designed 
to  hold  teachers,  they  certainly  do  not 
perform  this  function. 

They  seem  rather  an  attempt  to  lure 
teachers  to  work  for  a  promise  instead 
of  fair  pay,  and  long  guides  seem  to  be  a 
divisive  factor  in  teacher  relationships  and 
an  impediment  to  local  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

Local  districts  should  strive  for  scales 
with  less  steps  and  higher  increments — 
besides  also  seeking  fair  maximums. 

George  M.  Cox 

A  welcomed  observation.  Local  school 
hoards,  please  note. 

From  Inside  Africa 

Dear  Mr.  Reed: 

I  flew  into  Nairobi  last  night  and  got 
your  letter  today.  I  hasten  to  send  you 
the  "ad”  for  your  January  issue.  If  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  proofread  copy, 
you  need  not  send  it  to  me. 

Nora  B.  Thompson 
Review  advertising  is  world-wide.  For 
Miss  Thompson's  .see  page  2i8. 

Need  Professional  Organizalions 
Dear  NJEA: 

The  success  of  any  teacher  group  when 
striving  for  quality  education  depends  on 
unity  of  purpose  and  strength  of  mem¬ 
bership. 

Having  100%  faculty  support  when 
New  Brunswick  developed  its  salary  and 
public  relations  campaign  determined  the 
assistance  we  had  from  the  Parents'  Coun¬ 
cil  and  proved  to  our  Commissioners  that 
we  had  a  united  front. 

NJEA  in  the  person  of  Fred  Branca 
was  our  source  of  inspiration,  experience, 
and  impersonal  guide  in  all  our  endeavors, 
as  we  released  our  facts  and  figures  from 
NJEA  Bulletins  and  told  our  story  via 
newspaper,  radio,  and  brochure.  We  could 
not  have  done  it  without  Fred,  and  New 
Brunswick  is  well  aware  that  NJEA  con¬ 
sulted  soon  enough  can  mean  success,  not 
failure. 

Professional  people  need  professional 
organizations. 

Mrs.  Irene  R.  Vogel 

The  President  of  the  New  linmswick 
Teachers  Clah  hopes  that  every  teacher 
coaid  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
100%  professional  imity  when  working 
for  better  .salaries  or  any  other  school  im¬ 
provement. 


For  Tax  Change 
Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  Paulsboro  Teachers  Association  of 
the  Paulsboro  School  District  wishes  to 
commend  NJEA  for  the  excellent  work 
done  in  the  area  of  tax  reform  in  New 
Jersey  and  to  petition  the  organization  to 
continue  its  work  with  the  State  legislature 
towards  legislation  providing  more  state 
aid  to  the  individual  school  districts. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  our  school 
systems  is  increasing  each  year.  New 
Jersey  has  always  had  high  quality  schools. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing 
school  populations,  additional  costs  must 
be  met. 

The  burden  of  these  expenses  has  been 
on  the  individual  property  owner.  Prop¬ 
erty  owners  are  now  paying  nearly  75% 
of  the  school  bill. 

We  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  high  quality  schools 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  and  enrollments, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  local  taxes 
at  reasonable  levels,  is  the  revision  of  New 
Jersey’s  state  tax  system.  We  favor  a 
broad-based  general  tax  system  similar  to 
that  in  existence  in  many  other  states. 

Although  New  Jersey  is  a  small  state, 
it  is  a  prosperous  one.  A  hroad-hased 
system  of  taxation  can  provide  the  answer 
to  this  dilemma  without  undue  hardship 
on  the  individual  or  any  special  group. 

Richard  Ridinger,  president 

Thank  yon.  Paulsboro,  for  your  encourag¬ 
ing  stand  for  a  major  change  in  the  State’s 
ta.x  structure.  With  new  ta.xe.s  likely  to 
he  the  big  question  in  the  coming  session 
of  the  Legislature,  ii'c  hope  that  other 
local  teacher  groups  will  he  ready  to 
campaign  for  the  new  ta.xe.s  that  are 
needed. 


Parts  of 

three  cut-  out  sets  shoum  in  use 
Combined  cost  of  oil  three  sets  — 
over  100  cut-outs  m  oil  —  only  $3  10 

Instructo  Flannel  Board*  come  in  a  choice 
of  four  size* — from  18  z  28  inche*  to  36  x 
48  inches.  The  long  wearing  flannel  sur¬ 
face  is  specially  selected  "eye-ease”  green 
The  handsome  finished  oak  frame  is  sturdy 
and  harmonizes  with  classroom  decor.  Ar¬ 
ranged  to  hang  or  stand  free  on  "Tilt- 
Rite  Stand^  Prices  begin  at  a  low  $3.25 


W'e'd  like  to  give  you  this 
L  20-page  booklet  describing 
k  the  flannel  board's  uses. 
^  and  showing  cut-out  sets 
designed  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  dozens  of 
subjects  Write  for 
your  free  copy 

^SOLD  NATIONALLY 
THROUGH  SCHOOL 
SUPPLY  DEALERS 


JACRONDA  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  5C 

5449  Hunter  St.,  Phila.  31,  Pa. 


'Can  we  fingerpaint  again  tomorrow?" 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


european 

studytours 


SUMMER...  1959 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Directed  by  Dr.  Leslie  Kindred  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Wehr 

Educational  concepts  and  practices  studied  in 
ten-day  courses  at  the  Institute  of  Education 
in  Oxford,  England,  and  the  Teacher  Training 
Center  of  the  University  of  Munich,  Germany, 
and  surveyed  in  visits  to  Ireland,  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal  or  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland. 
4-6  credits  •  31  to  52  days  •  $987  to  $1,595 
FINE  ARTS 

Directed  by  Dr.  Herman  S.  Gundersheimer 
Eight  seminars  on  art  history  tied  in  with  visits 
to  Istanbul,  Crete  and  the  Aegean  Archipelago, 
Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland, 
England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal. 

6  credits  •  42  or  48  days  •  $1,385  or  $1,495 
FRENCH 

Directed  by  Miss  M.  Helen  Duncan 
Study  in  Paris,  based  on  the  courses  of  the 
Sorbonne  (July  15  to  August  14),  with  lecture 
visits,  excursions,  theater  and  opera. 

4  credits  •  35  days  in  Europe  •  $555 

MUSIC 

Directed  by  Mr.  Wilbert  Hitchner  and 
Dr.  David  Stone 

3  to  6  festivals,  14  to  24  superlative  perform¬ 
ances,  and  a  week’s  intensive  course  at 
the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg  under 
the  world’s  greatest  musician-teachers;  music, 
art,  history  and  life  today  surveyed  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Scotland. 
4-6  credits  •  29  to  58  days  •  $987  to  $1,685 

SOCIOLOGY 

Directed  by  Dr.  Claude  C.  Bowman 
Social  trends  in  Western  Europe,  based  on 
visits  in  urban  and  rural  England,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France. 

6  credits  •  41  days  in  Europe  •  $1,188 

HISTORY 

Directed  by  Dr.  Clement  C.  Motlen 
A  survey  of  the  movements  that  have  most 
affected  the  development  of  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  field  trips  to  the  settings  of  decisive 
historic  events,  and  the  meaning  of  history 
outlined  in  seminars  conducted  in  Rome, 
Rorence,  Venice,  Heidelberg,  Strasbourg, 
Geneva,  Paris  and  London. 

6 credits  •  50  days  in  Europe  •  $1,295 

For  information  concarning  any  of  tho  lourt, 
address  Director  of  Europeon  Studytours 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Philodrlphio  22,  Po. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS  The  Institute  of  International  Educa- 

Norman  Cousins  will  present  a  lec-  tion  will  sponsor  a  comprehensive 
ture  at  the  Memorial  Gymnasium,  conference  on  exchange-of-persons  at 
Paterson  State  College  at  1:30  p.m.  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
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on  January  13. 

NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  will  hold 
its  winter  meeting  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  of  the  State  House  (any 
NJEA  member  may  speak  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure)  at 
10:00  a.m.  on  January  16. 

The  NJ.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  will  have  a  workshop  on 
“Citizenship  in  Our  Schools”  at  New¬ 
ark  State  College,  Union,  N.J.  on 
January  20. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Audio-Vis¬ 
ual  Instruction  will  hold  its  third  an¬ 
nual  conference  for  the  Eastern  re¬ 
gional  states.  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton 
State  College  on  January  22-24. 

The  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  will  have  a  biennial  conven¬ 
tion  of  its  eastern  division  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  January  23-27. 

The  National  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  19th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Janu¬ 
ary  26-28. 

The  1959  .\nnual  Reading  Institute 

at  Temple  University,  stressing  “In- 


D.C.,  on  January  28-31. 

1959  NJEA  Legislative  Conference, 
featuring  U.S.  Senators  Case  and  Wil¬ 
liams,  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the 
War  Memorial  Building,  Trenton,  on 

February  6. 

‘‘Secondary  Education — Opportunity 
for  all  Youth”  has  been  selected  as 
the  theme  for  the  43rd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals,  at 
Philadelphia’s  Convention  Hall,  Feb¬ 
ruary  7-11. 

The  National  Education  Association 
will  dedicate  its  new  headquarters 
building  with  special  Washington, 
D.C.  ceremonies  and  other  nation¬ 
wide  observances.  February  8-10. 

The  United  Business  Education  As- 
.sociation,  together  with  its  four 
divisions,  research,  administration, 
teacher  education,  and  international, 
will  have  its  annual  conference  in 
Chicago,  III.  on  February  12-14. 

The  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education  will  have 
its  annual  convention  in  Chicago,  111., 
February  12-14. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  will  concentrate  on 
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structional  Approaches  in  Reading,”  “Education  and  the  Creative  Arts” 

will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  January  when  it  meets  in  Atlantic  City,  Feb-  thi 

26-30.  ruary  14-18.  “ly 

Am 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Week,  including  National  Brotherhood  Week,  spon-  tion 

the  State  Agricultural  Convention,  sored  by  the  National  Conference  of  the 

will  be  observed  in  Trenton,  January  Christians  and  Jews,  will  be  observed  (tie! 

26-31.  during  the  week  of  February  15-22.  ruai 
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— AMERICA  BY  CAR — 

This  big  book  is  your  insurance  of  seeing  all  the  four-star  sights  in  whatever  corner  of 
the  U.  S.  or  Canada  you  drive  to  (and  it  even  covers  Mexico  and  Cuba  as  well). 

Day  by  day,  America  by  Car  tells  you  where  to  go  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  Whether 
you’re  visiting  New  England  or  California,  Florida  or  the  National  Parks,  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  East,  the  South  or  the  Southwest,  the  Indian  country,  etc., 
it  tells  you  road  by  road  the  scenic  way  to  go  and  it  always  directs  you  to  the  important 
sights  along  the  way  and  in  the  cities. 

In  Niagara  or  Los  Angeles,  Washington  or  New  Orleans,  the  Black  Hills  or  Montreal, 
America  by  Car  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  travel.  Of.  course,  it  names  hundreds  u|X)n 
hundreds  of  recommended  places  to  eat  and  stay. 

America  is  so  big,  you  can  easily  overlook  or  forget  important  sights  or  make  many  a 
wrong  turn.  So  get  America  by  Car,  the  book  that  makes  sure  you'll  see  everything  of 
consequence  and  always  travel  right. 

America  by  Car  is  fully  170,000  words  in  length,  (for  which  most  publishers  would 
charge  $5-$8).  But  it  costs  only  $2.50,  while  it  helps  you  see  any  part  of  America  as 
you've  probably  never  before  explored  this  part  of  the  world. 


EXHIBITIONS 

'Tainting  and  Sculpture:  50  Years 
of  Collecting’*  and  ** Ancient  Art:  50 
Years  of  Collecting,”  featuring  major  I 
acquisitions  from  the  Museum’s  col¬ 
lections,  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  at  the 
Newark  Museum. 

The  NJ.  Historical  Society  offers  a 
guided  tour  of  exhibits  of  N.J.  his¬ 
tory,  transportation,  home  life,  18th 
and  19th  century  furniture,  paintings, 
dresses,  and  household  appliances 
for  class  groups  at  230  Broadway, 
Newark  4,  N.J. 

"Paintings  by  Jean  Milo,”  the  first 
U.S.  showing  for  this  Belgian  artist, 
will  be  on  view  at  the  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege  Art  Gallery;  weekdays,  9-4;  Sat. 
9-noon)  from  January  7-30. 

“Space  and  Satellites,”  including 
models,  equipment,  and  pictures,  is 
on  view  at  the  N.J.  State  Museum. 

“Puerto  Rico,  the  Land  and  Its  Peo¬ 
ple,”  aims  at  a  better  understanding 
of  these  fellow  American  citizens 
through  their  historical  background, 
their  problems,  and  their  creative 
progress  toward  a  better  life.  Exhibit 
will  continue  at  the  N.J.  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  Trenton,  (daily  9-5;  Suns.  2-5) 
through  February  23. 

CONCERTS 

1'be  Trio  Concertante  will  be  heard 
at  Vorhees  Chapel,  Douglass  College 
(Tickets  $1.50)  at  8:30  p.m.  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14. 

.\rthur  Rubenstein,  the  “poet  of  the 
piano,”  will  play  at  the  Mosque  Thea¬ 
tre,  Newark,  at  3:45  p.m.  on  Febru¬ 
ary  8. 

The  Vorhees  Chapel  Choir  and 
Princeton  Glee  Club  will  be  com¬ 
bined  for  a  special  concert  at  Vorhees 
Chapel,  Douglass  College  at  8:00 
p.m.  on  February  14. 

THEATER 

“Ring  Round  the  Moon,”  by  Jean 
Annouil,  will  be  the  second  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre  Guild  at 
the  Douglass  College  Little  Theater 
(tickets  $2.00)  at  8:30  p.m.  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17-21. 


Will  your  next  vacation 
really  be  something  to 
talk  about? 

The  surcu  way  lo  Ruarantee,  a  new,  different, 
and  eacitinR  vacation  is  to  learn  the  hundreds  of 
thitiRS  you  can  do  and  the  places  you  can  visit 
OB  the  moacy  you  want  to  ipoad. 

Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the  world-known 
Globetrotters  Club,  rells  you  that  in  his  book 
Where  to  Vacacioa  oa  a  Shoestriag.  This  is  the 
man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  searchiog  for  the 
ways  to  get  rtrore  for  your  money  in  vacations  and 
uavel. 

la  kit  big  book,  you  leara 

— about  low  cost  summer  paradises,  farm  vacatioog. 
vacations  on  far-off  islands,  on  boats  drifting 
down  lazy  streams  while  you  fish. 

— about  vacations  at  world-famous  beaches,  under 
palm  and  eucalyptus  trees,  in  government  sub¬ 
sidized  vacation  resorts,  in  Indian  country,  along 
rugged  coastlines,  on  ships  and  by  rail. 

— about  dude  ranches  you  can  afford:  what  to  see, 
do  and  how  to  save  at  rutioiul  parks  and  in 
ihe  cities  most  Americans  want  to  visit. 

— about  low  cost  sailing  ship  cruises,  houseboat  va¬ 
cations  in  the  North  Woods,  fantastically  low 
cost  mountain  vacations,  the  unknown  vacation 
wonderlands  almost  at  your  front  door. 

Of  course.  Norman  Ford  knows  where  to  get  real 
vacation  ^rgains  in  all  America,  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  in  Canada,  Mexico,  etc.  At  no  times 
does  he  ask  you  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  enjoy 
yourself,  no  rtutter  how  really  different  and  excit¬ 
ing  is  the  vacation  you  choose  through  his  experi- 
etKed  advice.  Always,  he  rells  you  the  many  things 
you  can  do  within  your  budget  and  how  to  get 
more  for  your  money  ( if  you  travel  by  car,  he 
shows  how  most  auto  panies  can  save  $6  to  |7  a 
day). 

You  can't  help  but  learn  something  that  is  just 
meant  for  you.  Yet,  Wkcrc  to  Vacatioa  oa  a 
Shoestriag  costs  only  $1.  To  make  sure  your  next 
vacation  will  be  something  to  talk  about,  get  the 
facts  now. 


T  TRAVEL 

WITHOUT  BEING  RICH 

If  you  know  ALL  the  ways  of  reaching  foreign 
countries,  you  don'r  need  fantastic  sums  of  money 
in  order  to  travel.  You  could  spend  $550-11000  on 
a  one-way  luxury  steamer  ticket  to  Buenos  Aires, 
or  you  can  get  there  for  $152  in  fares  via  bus  and 
rail  through  colorful  Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia, 
Peru,  the  Andes,  etc. 

You  could  spend  $5000  on  a  luxury  cruise 
around  the  world  or  uiider  $1,000  via  connecting 
steamers.  You  can  island-hop  around  the  West 
Indies  via  plane  for  several  hundred  dollars— or 
see  the  islands  more  leisurely  by  motor  schooner  for 
much,  much  less.  There's  hardly  a  place  on  earth 
you  can’t  reach  for  less  if  you  know  ALL  the 
travel  ways. 

Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the  Globetrotters  Club 
and  America's  top  expert  on  low-cost  travel,  has 
gathered  into  one  handy  book  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  specific  travel  routings  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
— Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Far  East,  Australia,  the  South  Seas,  etc. 
— so  that  you  can  see  more  at  prices  you  can  afford 
by  combining  freighter,  liner,  rail,  bus,  plane,  and 
other  competing  services. 

Over  arid  over  again  he  proves  that  you  can 
travel  now — that  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  some 
far-off  day  when  you've  sasred  much  more  moiKy. 

$1.50  brings  you  his  big  guide  How  to  Travel 
Without  Being  Rick,  the  one  book  in  all  the  world 
that  really  tells  you  how  to  trasrel  far  on  little 
money.  Money  ^ck.  of  course,  if  not  satisfied. 
For  your  copy,  fill  out  coupon  now. 


FREIGHTERS 

are  the  secret  of  low  cost 

Yes.  for  no  more  than  you'd  spend  at  a  resort 
you  can  take  a  never-to-be-forgotten  cruise  to  Rio 
and  Buenos  Aires.  Or  through  the  Canal  to  either 
New  York  or  California  to  the  West  Indies  or 
along  the  St.  LawreiKe  River  to  French  Catuula. 
In  fact,  trips  to  almost  everywhere  are  within  your 
means. 

Aod  wkac  accommodatioas  yon  gat;  largo  rooms 
wick  bods  (not  books),  probably  a  privaco  back, 
lots  of  good  food  aod  plooty  of  rolaaacioo  as  you 
epood  from  port  to  port. 

Depending  upon  how  fast  you  want  to  go,  a 
rouisd-the-wurld  cruise  can  be  yours  for  as  little 
as  $250 — $300  a  month.  And  there  are  shorter 
trips.  Fast,  uncrowded  voyages  to  England.  France. 
South  America:  two-  or  three-week  vacations  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  or  elsewhere.  Name  the 
port  aod  the  chances  are  you  can  find  it  listed  in 
"Travel  Routes  Around  the  World."  This  is  the 
book  that  names  the  lines,  tells  where  they  go, 
how  much  they  charge,  briefly  describes  accom¬ 
modation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  travelers  all 
over  the  world  swear  by  it  Travel  editors  and 
travel  writers  say  "To  learn  how  to  travel  for  as 
linle  as  you'd  spend  at  a  resort  get  'Travel  Routes 
Around  the  World.’  " 

It's  yours  for  just  $I  aod  the  new  big  136  page 
edition  includes  practically  every  passenger-carrying 
service  starting  from  or  going  to  New  'York,  Can¬ 
ada.  New  Orleans,  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mexico,  South 
America,  England,  FratKe,  Africa,  the  Indies, 
Australia,  the  South  Seas,  Japan,  Hawaii,  etc. 
There's  a  whole  seaion  called  How  to  S«  the 
World  at  Low  Cost  plus  pages  aod  pages  of  maps. 

A  big  $1  worth  especially  as  it  can  open  the 
way  to  more  travel  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
For  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  coupon. 


Mail  to  2 

MARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  78  King  St.  | 
Greenlawn  (Long  Island),  New  York  • 

I  have  enclosed  $  .  (cash,  check,  or  • 

money  order).  Please  send  me  the  books  • 
checked  below.  You  will  refund  my  money  if  • 
I  am  nor  satisfied.  • 

Q  America  by  Car.  $2.50.  S 

G  How  to  Travel  Without  Being  Rich.  S 

$1.50.  : 

G  Travel  Routes  Around  the  World.  | 

$1.00.  I 

G  where  to  Vacation  on  a  Shoestring.  S 

$1.00.  : 

Special  Offer:  All  books  above  ($6.00  j 
value)  for  $5.00.  * 

Name  • 

Address  .  ! 

City  &  State  .  ■ 
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/  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  he  done, 
than  be  one  of  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching. 

— Shakespeare 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  - 

It  will  be  if  we  face  it  with  the  honest  resolve  to  make  it  a  year  of 
“more  doing,  less  talking,”  and  of  really  being  shining  examples  of  the 
principles,  attitudes  and  virtues  we  encourage.  For  instance,  we  talk 
much  about  adjustment.  From  November  Convention  notes  —  “one 
of  our  teachers  had  to  stand  in  line  two  hours  to  register  at  the  hotel 
and  she  missed  the  meeting  she  specially  came  for.”  Question;  Why 
not  adjust?  Or  do  only  the  students  have  to? 

ALWAYS  THE  YOUNG  STRANGERS  - 

Carl  Sandburg’s  words  persist  as  I  return  from  committee  meetings 
in  Trenton.  Questions  of  ideals,  of  ethics,  of  purposes  arise.  The 
wearers  of  the  “silver  clusters”  are  firm  in  their  statements,  born  of 
rich  experience,  that  it  is  the  teacher’s  personal  responsibility  to  hold 
our  profession  on  a  high  and  lofty  plane,  while  the  realistic  young 
ones  argue  for  immediate,  material  gains. 

“Always  the  young  strangers”  who  are  impatient,  eager,  impera¬ 
tive.  We  were  all  there  once.  And,  blessedly,  there  are  also  the  wise, 
experienced  committee  chairmen  to  guide  and  channel  “the  young 
strangers’  ”  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  delightful  resources  into  reasonable 
action. 

Comparable  situations  occur  in  every  faculty  group.  May  1959 
find  each  of  us  willing  “to  follow  mine  own  teaching.” 
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Activities 


Campaign  for  College  Bond  Issue 
Begins  to  Find  Financial  Support 

Faculty,  students,  and  alumni  at  colleges  and  many  state  groups 
pledging  funds  for  coordinoted  state<wide  information  drive. 


New  Jersey's  campaign  to  secure 
$66,800,000  for  buildings  at  its  pub¬ 
lic  colleges  and  university  is  rapidly 
beginning  to  take  shape.  Target  of 
the  drive  is  public  approval  in  next 
November's  election  for  a  bond  issue 
to  complete  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation's  plan  for  expansion  at  the 
eight  institutions.  Based  on  the 
Board's  report  "College  Opportuni¬ 
ties  in  New  Jersey,"  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  would  seek  additional  college 
“openings”  for  about  12,(X)0  addi¬ 
tional  New  Jersey  youth.  The  year 
1965  has  been  forecast  as  the  year 
by  which  the  State  University  and 
public  colleges  ought  to  have  enough 
new  buildings  to  handle  twice  their 
undergraduate  enrollments  of  1956. 

Colleges  Start  Drive 
Groups  at  the  various  colleges 
have  started  their  own  fund  drives 
to  help  finance  the  campaign.  Rut¬ 
gers,  Newark  College  of  Engineering, 
and  the  six  State  Colleges  have  set 
themselves  a  goal  of  $80,(X)0  for 
I  information  and  promotional  activi¬ 
ties.  This,  plus  $50,000  pledged  a 
year  ago  by  NJEA,  plus  funds 
pledged  by  other  state  groups  and 
contributions  being  solicited  from 
corporations  and  private  individuals 
will  be  used  for  a  centralized  cam¬ 
paign.  Once  the  bond  drive  is  official 
it  is  expected  that  a  formal  state-wide 
committee  will  be  organized  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  full-time  staff  of  publicity  men 
and  field  workers  to  coordinate  all 
informational  and  vote-getting  efforts. 

Faculties  at  some  of  the  colleges 
have  made  pledges  of  from  $10.00  to 
$15.00  per  person  for  the  campaign. 
Letters  seeking  support  have  been 
sent  to  alumni  of  a  number  of  the 
colleges. 

Students  at  the  colleges  were 
antong  the  first  to  organize  bond  is- 
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sue  campaign  groups.  CCXj  commit¬ 
tees  —  for  “College  Opportunities 
Givers”  —  have  been  formed,  are 
sponsoring  tag  sales,  and  are  stimu¬ 
lating  other  college  groups  to  raise 
money  through  dances,  jazz  concerts, 
etc.  Gene  Murray,  a  sophomore  at 
Trenton  S.C.,  is  chairman  of  a  state¬ 
wide  student  COG  committee. 

Shift  Allocation 

At  its  December  meeting,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  made  one  final 
amendment  to  its  original  proposal 
so  that  the  bond  issue  plan  could  be 
ready  for  early  passage  by  the  1959 
Legislature.  Recent  figures  have 
shown  a  much  larger  trend  in  student 
applications  at  Jersey  City  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  indicate  a  demand  for  as 
many  as  1 .8(K)  students  at  the  college 
by  1965.  Money  originally  planned 
for  a  demonstration  school  at  Tren¬ 
ton  State  College  has  been  reallocated 
for  additional  expansion  at  the  Jersey 
City  campus.  Ewing  Township  is 
now  building  a  new  elementary-junior 
high  schtwl  adjacent  to  the  Trenton 
campus  that  will  serve  as  the  college 
laboratory  school. 

Cover  Physically  Handicapped 

Along  with  this  change,  the  State 
Board  announced  its  intentions  of 
making  Jersey  City  State  College  a 
center  for  the  training  of  physical 
therapists  and  teachers  for  the  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped,  just  as  Newark 
State  College  is  a  center  for  teachers 
of  the  mentally  handicapped.  The 
proximity  of  the  A.  Harry  Moore 
School,  an  institution  nationally  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  education  of  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped  children,  and  the 
additional  expansion  plans  of  the  col¬ 
lege  will  make  the  new  program 
possible.  No  facility  for  this  specialty 
currently  exists  within  the  State. 


Taxpayers  Ass'n.  Plan 
for  Colleges  Answered 

The  experience  of  Rutgers  over  a 
quarter-century  is  cited  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  college  Ixmd  issue  rather 
than  annual  appropriations.  The  an¬ 
nual-appropriation-approach  to  col¬ 
lege  needs  was  urged  recently  by  the 
N.  J.  Taxpayers  Association  in  its 
report  on  the  State  Board's  college 
bond  issue  proposal. 

“Facilities  must  be  planned  in  re¬ 
lation  to  other  facilities  which  may 
not  be  in  existence  for  some  time,  as 
well  as  relationship  to  present  build¬ 
ings  or  those  planned  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,”  Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover 
points  out  in  commenting  on  the  Tax¬ 
payers  proposal. 

“The  annual  capital  requests  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  Rut¬ 
gers,  the  State  University,  over  a 
period  of  25  years,  are  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  annual  requests  for  capital 
expansion,  however  well  documented, 
have  usually  been  passed  over  because 
of  current  revenue  problems,”  says 
his  statement.  “A  college  expansion 
program  of  the  magnitude  propt>scd 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education's  re¬ 
port  needs  to  have  sufficient  latitude 
afforded  to  the  responsibile  boards, 
so  that  the  over-all  purposes  can  be 
met  without  restricting  adjustments 
necessary  in  a  five  to  seven  year 
building  program.  Annual  surveys 
will  thus  have  their  major  impact  not 
on  a  current  building  program,  but 
on  planning  for  a  10  to  15  year  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion. 

Most  States  Troubled 

Answering  questions  regarding  p«.)s- 
sible  expansion  of  private  colleges  to 
meet  New  Jersey  needs.  Dr.  Stover 
notes  that  “46  states  have  declared 
their  own  facilities  inadequate  for 
future  needs.  The  State  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  believes  that  ‘gambling'  on 
private  contributions  or  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  other  states  is  poor  security  for 
the  future  of  New  Jersey  youth  seek¬ 
ing  higher  education. 


WHAT  OTHER  STATES  ARE  DOING  Warreii.  First  to  Coal 


Warren  County,  for  the  second  An  important  landmark,  already 
year  in  a  row,  has  become  the  first  recorded  in  the  1958-59  membership 
New  Jersey  county  to  have  its  NJEA  drive,  has  been  achieved  by  Morris 
membership  equal  the  number  of  Twp.,  a  district  of  96  members  in 
teachers  employed.  As  the  final  pre-  Morris  County.  For  the  40th  con- 
Christmas  tally  was  made  on  Decern-  secutive  year  the  professional  staff 
ber  12,  the  total  for  Warren  came  to  of  that  school  system  is  100%  in 
514,  three  more  than  the  511  full-  both  NJEA  and  NEA. 
time  professional  educators,  who  are  Qn  December  12,  several  other 
employed  in  the  county.  Zelda  Haus,  counties  were  extremely  close  to 
a  teacher  in  Phillipsburg  H.S.,  is  matching  Warren  in  getting  total 
NJEA  enrollment  committee  member  membership  equal  to  teachers  em- 
for  Warren.  ployed.  Atlantic  and  Cape  May 

Close  to  Last  Year  about  half 

a  dozen.  Salem  was  within  25,  Hun- 
The  December  12  report  showed  terdon  within  50,  and  Somerset 
that  total  active  membership  for  the  within  70.  Mercer  with  a  remarkable 
State  was  already  up  to  34,901,  gain  of  196  active  members,  up  to 
barely  3,500  short  of  equalling  last  1 ,960,  needed  only  1 03  more  to  equal 
year’s  total  of  38,428  active  members,  its  number  of  teachers  employed. 
With  a  number  of  districts  still  to  n-i*  al  j 

report  and  others  expecting  additional  Districts  Ahead 

returns  as  a  result  of  follow-up  From  all  corners  of  the  state,  en- 
drives,  prospects  are  good  for  achiev-  rollment  reports  showed  encouraging 
ing  the  goal  of  41,000  set  for  this  gains  over  last  year.  On  December 
year.  “We  still  need  6,000  members,  districts  in  the  state 

however,”  noted  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  were  listed  as  ahead  of  their  totals 
NJEA  enrollment  chairman.  “If  we  of  year. 

can  get  our  NJEA  story  to  them,  we  Some  of  the  districts  which  showed 
can  bring  NJEA  strength  up  to  that  important  gains  in  NJEA  support 
41,000  goal.”  were  Bergenfield — up  23  above  last 


THE  INDIANA  State  Teachers  Association  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  this  new  nine-floor  head¬ 
quarters  building  valued  at  $3  million.  The 
ISTA  offices  occupy  the  third  floor,  a  large 
auditorium  and  meetings  rooms  are  on  the 
second  floor,  and  a  small  auditorium  is  in 
the  basement.  A  large  restaurant  rents  the 
ground  floor.  The  other  five  floors  are  leased 
to  business  firms.  The  building  is  located  in 
Indianapolis  opposite  the  State  Capitol. 


Case,  and  Williams  Featured 


U.S.  Senators  to  Spark  Legislative  Conference 

New  Jersey’s  two  U.  S.  Senators  a  major  education  aid  bill  in  this  ses- 
will  highlight  the  1959  NJEA  Leg-  sion  of  the  Congress, 
islative  Conference.  Senator  Clifford  Leaders  of  local  and  county  asso- 
P.  Case  (R.)  and  Senator  Harrison  ciations  and  any  other  NJEA  mem- 
A.  Williams,  Jr.  (D.)  will  appear  at  bers,  who  are  interested  in  legislative 
the  annual  legislative  meeting  on  activities,  are  urged  to  attend. 
Saturday,  February  7.  The  program  jjjg  morning  meeting  NJEA 

will  be^n  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  small  leaders  will  explain  in  detail  the 
auditorium  of  the  War  Memorial  njea  legislative  proposals  for  1959 
Building  adjacent  to  the  State  Capi-  p^gg  jig).  On  the  agenda  will 

tol  in  Trenton.  be  state  aid  and  tax  goals,  pension 

Both  Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Williams  proposals,  how  procedures  for  tenure 
have  been  outspoken  supporters  for  hearings  can  be  improved,  and 
an  expanded  program  of  federal  aid  NJEA  s  ambitions  for  college  build- 
to  education.  Senator  Case  has  been  improved  college  faculty 

particularly  noted  for  his  promotion  salaries. 

of  aid  for  higher  education  and  the  The  two  Senators  will  speak  on 
encouragement  of  junior  colleges,  federal  affairs  at  the  luncheon,  which 
Senator  Williams,  in  his  recent  sue-  will  be  held  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
cessful  campaign,  made  federal  sup-  Reservations  for  the  luncheon  at 
port  for  school  construction  a  prime  $3.00  should  be  made  in  advance  by 
issue.  Both  will  probably  be  among  writing  to  NJEA,  180  W.  State  St., 
the  leaders  of  the  expected  drive  for  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 
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H.S.  FT  A  Members  Told 
"Teaching  Is  Demanding  Task" 

Nearly  400  high  school  students 
attended  the  first  all-state  conference 
of  high  school  FTA  members,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Student  NJEA.  The 
meeting  was  held  November  15  at 
West  Orange  H.S. 

AiS  principal  speaker,  NJEA  Presi¬ 
dent  Mazie  V.  Scanlan  declared  that 
"teaching  looks  like  an  easy  job, 
because  teachers  ask  all  the  ques¬ 
tions — but  this  is  a  misconception.” 

She  said  teaching  actually  is  a  de¬ 
manding  task,  “a  job  requiring  con¬ 
tinuous  study,  rigorous  planning, 
and  the  ability  to  adjust  very 
quickly.” 

The  all-day  session  was  designed 
to  interest  and  guide  prospective 
teachers  into  the  profession.  The 
conference  included  a  general  panel 
discussion  and  separate  forums  on 
such  topics  as:  "Education  in  the 
Space  Age,”  "Why  Teachers  Teach” 
and  "Language  Teaching  in  the  Fu¬ 
ture.” 

Participating  with  Miss  Scanlan 
and  Mrs.  Seward  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  which  replied  to  audience 


All  Happened  on  December  8 

Legislature  Amends  Unsigned  Pension  Bill 


In  a  complicated  bit  of  legislative 
procedure  at  the  closing  meeting  of 
the  1958  Legislature,  NJEA  hope¬ 
fully  watched  the  lawmakers  delete 
a  section  from  an  already-passed 
bill  to  protect  teachers  against  pos¬ 
sible  income  tax  liability  on  death 
benefits  under  the  pension  law.  The 
action  took  place  on  A-473,  an  ad- 
ministration-sponsored  and  NJEA- 
supported  omnibus  pension  bill,  that 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  May 
26  and  by  the  Senate  on  June  16.  It 
had  not  yet  been  signed  by  Governor 
Meyner. 

Procedure  Complicated 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Fox  (D.,  Essex)  and  Assemblyman 
LeWine  (D.,  Essex) — with  important 
help  from  Senator  Crane  (R.,  Union) 
— the  bill  was  recalled  by  resolutions 
in  fxith  houses,  amended  in  both 
houses,  and  repassed  under  emer¬ 
gency  resolutions  in  both  houses. 

A-473  is  mainly  concerned  with 
technical  revisions  in  the  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  law.  However,  it  does  as- 


required  to  join  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem;  this  will  lower  the  liabilities  of 
the  life  insurance  feature  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  system.  The  amendment 
which  was  eliminated  involved 
changes  in  the  wording  which,  law¬ 
yers  agreed,  might  at  some  future 
date  have  made  the  optional  life  in¬ 
surance  benefits  subject  to  federal 
income  tax. 

Along  with  A-473,  as  amended, 
the  Governor  also  has  before  him 
A-487.  This  pension  bill  would 
amend  the  TP&AF  Law  to  preserve 
the  “status-quo”  as  far  as  eligibility 
for  social  security  offset  is  concerned. 
The  bill  would  write  into  law  the 
present  "offset”  tables  and  protect 
teachers  from  any  additional  changes 
in  federal  social  security  eligibility 
rules. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"Education  is  man's  9oing  forward  from 
cocksure  ignorance  to  thoughtful  uncer¬ 
tainty." 

by  Kenneth  Johnson  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin 


que.stions  were  Edward  Johnson,  ad-  sure  the  continued  right  of  the  Fund 
ministrative  assistant,  Phillipsburg;  to  have  the  Trustees  elected  as  they 
Raymond  E.  Hearn,  principal,  We.st  have  been  in  the  past.  It  also  elim- 
Orange  High  Schtwl;  and  Walter  J.  inates  the  requirement  that  board 
O'Brien,  consultant  of  the  Student  employees  who  are  over  60  when 
^JEA.  employed  will  not,  in  the  future,  be 


A  MUCH-NEEDED  ADJUSTMENT  in  fhe  retirement  allowances  of  retired  teachers  begins  this 
month  as  a  result  of  the  signing  of  A-367.  Attending  the  signing  ceremonies  were  (seated) 
Assemblyman  Vincent  R.  Panaro  (D.,  Mercer);  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner;  Assemblyman 
Frederick  H.  Hauser  (D.,  Hudson);  (standing)  John  J.  Allen,  secretary  cf  the  Teachers'  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund;  Mazie  V,  Scanlan,  NJEA  President;  George  M.  Dare,  chairman  of  the 
TP&AF  Board  of  Trustees;  Harold  Ray,  member  of  the  TP&AF  Board  of  Trustees;  and  Elmer 
G.  Baggeley,  secretary  for  the  Consolidated  Police  and  Firemen  Pension  Fund. 


NJEA  Sick  Leave  Bill 
Signed  By  Governor 

At  its  final  meeting  of  the  year 
on  December  8,  the  N.J,  State  Sen¬ 
ate  approved  one  more  bill  of  the 
1958  NJEA  Legislative  Program. 
Governor  Meyner  promptly  signed  it 
into  law  several  days  later. 

The  bill  will  permit  boards  of 
education  to  allow  up  to  15  days  of 
sick  leave  to  be  accumulative.  The 
regular  teacher  sick  leave  law  re¬ 
quired  10  days  of  accumulative  sick 
leave  and  permitted  additional  grants 
of  annual  sick  leave.  However,  it  did 
not  permit  any  more  than  the  10  re¬ 
quired  days  to  be  considered  ac¬ 
cumulative.  A  number  of  boards  of 
education  had  shown  an  interest  in 
liberalizing  their  sick  leave  policies 
by  allowing  more  days  to  be  accumu¬ 
lative  and  are  expected  to  do  so  now. 

The  measure  was  originally  spon¬ 
sored  by  Assemblyman  Ozzard  (R., 
Somerset)  and  Connery  (D.,  Glouces¬ 
ter).  It  had  passed  the  Assembly  on 
April  10.  Mr.  Ozzard  had  the  unique 
opptirtunity,  following  his  election  to 
the  Senate  seat  vacated  by  Senator 
Forbes,  of  handling  his  own  bill  in 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 
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should  not  stand  still.  Like  the  fabled 
“sureness  of  death  and  taxes,”  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  will  always 
be  need  for  improvement  in  public 
schools.  Good  schools  remain  good 
schools  because  they  do  not  cease  to 
study  and  develop  ways  to  improve 
their  services.  They  recognize  that 
mere  passage  of  time  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  progress — a  school  will  not 
necessarily  be  a  better  one  by  next 
Tuesday  or  next  spring  or  three  years 
hence  just  because  it  has  been  op¬ 
erating  that  much  longer.  Nor  is 
much  gained  by  periodic,  short  bursts 
of  effort  or  injudicious  application  of 
the  latest  “gimmick.”  School  im¬ 
provement  is  a  gradual  process.  It 
results  from  unremitting,  carefully 
studied,  cooperatively  planned,  con¬ 
sciously  selected,  many  faceted  ap¬ 
proaches  to  increasing  the  quality  of 
the  experiences  offered  to  children. 

School  people  in  general,  while 
deploring  the  hysteria  and  distortions 


photo  by  Carl  Purcell,  NBA 


During  the  past  year,  public 
education  in  the  U.S.  has  been  in  the 
sfKJtlight  as  never  before.  A  land¬ 
slide  of  articles  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  surveys  and  reports, 
radio  and  television  programs,  official 
statements  and  speeches  by  persons 
of  all  degrees  of  importance,  have 
buried  the  American  public  in  a  mass 
of  fact  and  fiction,  charge  and  count¬ 
ercharge,  wisdom  and  foolishness 
about  their  public  schools.  The  mo- 

P  d  q  e  2  0  4 


tivations  have  been  as  varied  as  the 
charges,  from  pure  axe-grinding  and 
opportunistic  exploitation  to  sincere 
concern  and  desire  to  strengthen  the 
public  schools.  The  initial  stampede 
with  its  hysteria  appears  to  be  lessen¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pres¬ 
sures  either  to  ride  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  at  once,  or  to  go  so  far  along 
one  road  that  we  lose  sight  of  home, 
are  being  brought  under  control. 

Public  education  in  this  country 


in  the  current  publicity,  have  sought 
to  direct  the  new  interest  into  chan¬ 
nels  that  would  improve  the  program. 
The  hojje  persists  that  much  that  is 
constructive  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  more  widespread  aware¬ 
ness  and  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  providing  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  Alert  administrators 
and  teachers  may  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interpret  the  schools  to  their 
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IS  MORE  BEHER? 


“Quality”  not  “Quantity”  is  the  change  most  needed  in  our  teaching. 


patrons,  to  strengthen  programs  of 
school  evaluation  and  to  give  added 
impetus  to  curriculum  study  already 
under  way.  Hopefully,  it  may  make 
possible  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
curriculum  materials  and  practices 
entrenched  through  tradition  by 
newer  and  better  methods.  To  the 
extent  that  it  awakens  the  interest, 
attention,  and  understanding  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  general,  that  it  shakes  school 
p>eople  at  all  levels  loose  from  stereo¬ 
typed  thinking  and  practice,  and  that 
it  points  up  needs  and  directions  to 
go,  the  recent  furor  will  move  educa¬ 
tion  forward. 

Clear  Thinking  Needed 
There  is,  unfortunately,  another 
side  to  this  coin.  Not  all  school 
people  have  thought  clearly  nor 
acted  wisely  in  the  face  of  the  sud¬ 
denly  loosed  barrage  of  criticism. 
Some  have  been  panicked  into  hasty 
and  ill-conceived  attempts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  unfavorable  charges  with- 


unclear  thinking  which  has  permitted 
practices  to  go  to  extremes  in  ques¬ 
tionable  directions. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  way  some  administrators  and 
teachers  are  reacting  to  the  charge 
that  today’s  schools  are  “too  soft.” 
Of  the  plethora  of  charges  hurled  at 
the  schools,  one  of  the  most  common 
is  that  pupils  are  not  challenged  and 
that  schools  are  too  easy.  “The 
schools  are  soft,  kids  don’t  have  to 
work,  too  many  snap  courses,  too 
much  play  and  not  enough  serious 
work,  etc.,  etc.”  The  ready  accept¬ 
ance  by  many  people  of  the  truth  of 
this  complaint  that  today’s  schools 
are  too  easy,  does  not  make  it  true. 

Unquestionably  there  are  some 
teachers  whose  standards  are  low, 
whose  methods  result  in  little  effort 
(and  consequently  little  growth)  on 
the  part  of  pupils,  where  “get-by”  at¬ 
titudes  are  fostered.  But  for  every 
one  of  these  there  are  hundreds  of 


to  “toughen  it  up,  pile  it  on”  by  do¬ 
ing  just  that.  The  result  is  that  we 
may  have  more  of  the  same,  a 
double-dose  of  what  was  already 
mediocre  or  even  poor. 

An  example  of  this  can  be  found 
in  some  language  arts  classes — ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  and  college  — 
where  this  year  the  pupil  is  required 
to  hand  in  10  book  reports  instead 
of  the  5  formerly  demanded.  Or  the 
required  reading  list  that  now  has 
been  expanded  from  10  “dreary”  se¬ 
lections  to  20.  Or  the  social  studies 
project  booklets  that  have  doubled  in 
the  number  to  be  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted.  Or  the  science  project  repKjrts 
that  used  to  have  to  be  at  least  1500 
words  or  20  pages  long  now  have  to 
have  3000  words  or  40  pages  in 
order  to  be  acceptable.  Or  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kinds  of  isolated  facts  to  be 
memorized,  such  as  the  names  of  all 
the  pre-historic  periods  with  approxi¬ 
mate  dates  or  the  names  of  the  de- 


by  Eric  Groezinger 

director  of  elementary  education 
State  Department  of  Education 


out  determining  first  whether  they 
were  true  or  unfounded.  A  few  have 
used  this  phenomenon  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  off  frustrations  and 
dissatisfactions  through  a  return  to 
outmoded  practices  dear  to  their 
hearts  or  by  advancing  pet  schemes 
and  ideas  that  are  unsound  by  any 
acceptable  criteria.  And  some,  while 
earnestly  and  sincerely  trying  to  ef¬ 
fect  improvement  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram,  give  evidence  of  confused  and 
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conscientious,  devoted  teachers  who 
are  concerned  to  see  that  each  child 
is  challenged  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
he  is  capable  of  and  is  held  to  a 
standard  which  is  reasonable  for  him. 
This  ideal  may  never  be  completely 
achieved  but  there  is  no  cause  for 
apology  so  long  as  it  is  constantly 
sought.  Without  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  the  charge  further, 
a  look  at  some  of  the  developments 
it  is  producing  is  alarming. 

Quantity  or  Quality? 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of 
this  criticism  is  the  evidence  of  con¬ 
fusion  of  “quantity”  and  “quality”  on 
the  part  of  some  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  Too  often  they  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  cry  that  the  “schools 
are  too  easy”  and  the  implied  remedy 


photo  by  Collier,  Standard  Oil  Co. 


feated  candidates  and  their  political 
party  in  each  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  since  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  distressing  that  some  of  our 
schools  are  ptVmting  pridefully  to 
quantitative  change  of  this  kind  in 
the  belief  that  real  curriculum  im¬ 
provement  which  will  satisfy  critics 
and  will  call  for  parental  commenda¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  No  doubt  they 
will  receive  some  praise.  One  can 
only  guess  how  long  this  surface  glow 
will  last  before  disillusionment  comes 
with  perhaps  greater  dissatisfaction, 
as  it  becomes  apparent  that  “quality” 
and  not  “quantity”  change  is  what  is 
needed. 

Every  school  staff  should  under¬ 
stand  that  “more”  and  “better”  are 
(continued  on  next  page) 


II 

BM  It  doesn't  take  much  thought  to  double  the  work  required 
to  “pass";  what  we  really  need  is  to  chop  out  the  dead  wood 
IHIN  in  the  curriculum  and  vitalize  the  experiences  provided. 


(continued  from  previous  page) 
not  synonymous  or  interchangeable. 
More  homework  does  not  guarantee 
better  preparation;  more  tests  do  not 
necessarily  produce  better  evaluation; 
more  lists  of  facts  in  isolation  do  not 
mean  better  learning;  more  restric¬ 
tions  do  not  make  better  citizens; 
more  drudgery  does  not  produce 
better  students;  more  courses  taken 
does  not  necessarily  better  prepare 
for  college.  This  should  be  obvious 
to  professional  people,  but  that  it  is 
not,  can  be  demonstrated  in  class¬ 
rooms  too  frequently. 

Dunce  Cap  and  Hickory  Stick? 

There  are  other  facets  to  our  too 
ready  acceptance  of  the  current  drive 
to  “pile  it  on,  make  them  work, 
toughen  it  up”  that  are  disturbing. 
One  is  that  we  seem  to  be  retreating 
full-speed  to  an  obsolete  concept  of 
learning  widely  held  40  years  ago. 
long  since  disproven,  as  though  in 
such  a  regression  to  the  “good  old 
days”  lies  security.  This  is  the  idea 
that  learning  takes  place  only  through 
drudgery;  that  if  it  isn’t  hard  or  un¬ 
pleasant,  it  isn’t  learning  or  it’s  not 
worthwhile;  that  children  are  natur¬ 
ally  lazy  and  must  be  forced  to  work 
(much  as  our  forbears  believed  they 
were  born  to  complete  depravity  and 
original  sin). 

Now  we  know  that  these  ideas 
“jest  ain’t  so.”  We  know  it  if  we  stop 
to  think  about  it;  we  know  it  through 
our  own  experiences  in  growing  up 
and  our  experiences  in  working  with 
children.  If  that  isn’t  conclusive 
enough,  we  know  it  because  research 
has  proven  that  it  isn’t  so. 

Every  good  teacher  knows  from 
experience  that  children  go  far  be- 
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yond  any  teacher-imposed  require¬ 
ments  and  submit  to  unbelievable 
drudgery  and  painstaking  effort  to 
accomplish  a  task  to  which  their  pur¬ 
poses  and  interests  have  been  har¬ 
nessed.  We  know  a  great  deal  about 
learning  that  we  have  not  yet  put 
into  practice  to  any  degree  because 
of  the  abiding  influence  of  these  false 
notions  about  the  nature  of  children 
and  learning. 

Time  to  Live 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
“pile  it  on”  trend  is  the  assumption, 
whether  consciously  or  unknowingly 
held,  that  the  school  is  the  only  real 
educative  agency  in  the  child’s  milieu 
or,  if  there  are  others,  that  they  are 
of  minor  importance  and  must  give 
way  to  school  requirements.  If  one 
listens  to  the  conversation  of  young 
people  as  they  talk  among  them¬ 
selves,  too  frequently  are  heard  such 
statements  as: 

“1  had  to  give  up  piano  lessons 
this  year — couldn't  get  in  enough 
practice  because  of  homework.” 

“Gee.  i  wanted  to  see  that  show 
on  TV.  Everybody  else  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  watching,  while  I  was  up  in 
my  room  doing  history.” 

“Dad  wanted  to  take  the  family  to 
visit  my  grandparents  last  weekend, 
but  Thursday  we  got  an  assignment 
in  English  to  write  a  half-hour  radio 
dramatization  of  one  of  the  "Idylls 
of  the  King.”  I  started  mine  Friday 
after  school,  but  needed  more  time 
than  that  to  write  something  that 
would  fill  up  a  half-hour.  Even  if 
you  filled  it  up  with  battle  noises  and 
music  interludes  it  took  a  long  time. 
And  besides.  I  had  to  get  ready  for 
a  geometry  test  on  Monday,  so  we 
didn’t  go.” 

“You  know,  I  used  to  do  a  lot  of 
reading,  but  I  haven’t  read  anythin » 
this  year  except  school  stuff.  I  don’t 
get  time.” 

“1  dropped  out  of  the  church  choir 
this  year.  What  with  homework 
every  night  in  four  subjects,  some¬ 
thing  had  to  give.” 

Exaggerated?  These  are  actual  in¬ 
stances  of  conversations  not  intended 


for  adult  ears,  overheard  and  noted. 
They  could  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Even  if  allowances  are  made  for 
youthful  exaggeration  and  self-dram¬ 
atization,  there  is  an  underlying  hard 
core  of  frustration  and  unhappiness 
that  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

In  days  when  there  is  increasing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
mental  health,  of  the  place  of  variety 
and  balance  in  day  to  day  living,  of 
the  need  to  strengthen  family  life  and 
to  develop  “well-rounded”  adults,  the 
schools  should  see  clearly  their  role 
in  the  total  education  process.  We 
must  guard  against  unrealistic  de¬ 
mands  on  children’s  time  that  in  the 
long  run  serve  only  to  defeat  their  I 
own  objectives.  i 

And  what  about  health?  A  growing  j 
number  of  parents  are  expresssing 
concern. — “1  kept  Nancy  home  three 
days  last  week  just  to  make  her  rest 
and  relax.  She  had  been  going  so 
hard  at  school  she  was  exhausted.” 

— “I’ve  never  known  Don  to  be  so 
crabby  and  irritable.  He’s  so  taut 
and  tense  there  is  no  living  with  him.” 

— “Just  last  night  Jane  asked  me  if 
she  could  take  a  sleeping  pill.  She 
said  she  was  too  tense  to  sleep  and 
she  just  had  to  have  a  good  night's 
rest  before  a  Chemistry  test  the  next 
day.”  Children  and  youth  need  time 
to  grow,  time  to  relax,  a  balance  of 
adequate  rest  and  active  play  in  the 
out-of-doors.  These  are  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  mental  and  physical  well¬ 
being  that  every  healthy  person 
needs  to  absorb  the  pressures  and 
tensions  of  modern  day  living. 

Quick  and  Easy  Cures 
Some  basis  for  the  present  vogue 
of  labeling  the  American  schools  as 
“soft”  may  be  found  in  our  current 
fascination  with  Russian  progress  and 
our  unthoughtful  assumption  that 
their  education  program  must,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  superior.  We 
listen  to  such  statements  as  that  of 
former  Senator  Benton  who  says.  “I 
saw  at  first-hand  something  of  the 
rigor  and  discipline  of  the  Soviet 
Schoxxl  System — the  long  hours,  the 
six  days  a  week  and  ten  months  a 
year  at  school,  the  vacations  which 
included  compulsory  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  or  on  farms,  the  frequent  and 
searching  examinations,” — and  won¬ 
der  if  this  is  what  we  want  for  Ameri¬ 
can  youngsters? 

A  recent  comment  from  the  NEA 
staff  notes  that  ...  “It  is  interesting 
that  the  ‘grinding  down’  methods  of 
(continued  on  page  236) 
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High  School  meet  regularly,  five  days 
a  week,  in  the  physics  classroom  to 
observe  the  telecast  with  their  in¬ 


Four  N.J.  colleges  are  pioneering  in  the  first  nation-wide 
college  credit  television  course  to  aid  science  teachers. 


structor,  George  F.  Placek.  A  40- 
minute  discussion  follows.  These 
youngsters  will  actually  cover  much 
more  subject  matter  than  is  included 
in  the  TV  course.  They  will,  in  fact, 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
course  in  physics. 


Atoms  before  Breakfast 


fiDUCATIONAL  history  was  made 
Oct.  6  in  New  Jersey  and  across  the 
United  States  when  a  6:30  a.m.  bell 
signalled  the  opening  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Cl\ssr(X)M.  a  series  of  160  TV 
programs  covering  two  complete 
semesters  of  work  in  modern  physics. 
The  course,  televised  daily  Monday 
through  Friday,  will  end  June  5. 

The  teacher  for  this  unusual 
course,  the  first  to  be  offered  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  for  college  credit, 
is  Dr.  Harvey  H.  White,  professor 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  department 
of  physics  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley.  Other  internation¬ 
ally  known  scientists,  including  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  appear  from  time  to 
time  as  guest  lecturers. 

Offered  by  250  Colleges 


by  E.  DeAlton  Partridge 

president,  Montciair  State  Coliege 
and  chairman,  AACTE  Subcommittee  on 
Television  in  Education 


New  York  City,  and  WRCV-TV, 
Channel  3,  Philadelphia,  the  two 
NBC  network  stations  covering  the 
New  Jersey  area. 

While  the  “Atomic  Age  Physics" 
course  is  intended  primarily  for 
teachers  of  high  schtwl  science,  the 
American  Asscxriation  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education,  which  orig¬ 
inally  developed  the  plan  in  crxtpera- 
tion  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  knows  that  there  is  a  large 
periphery  audience  of  interested 
adults,  gifted  high  school  pupils,  en¬ 
gineers,  technicians.  Army  personnel 
and  college  students,  all  of  whom  are 
attempting  to  update  themselves 
about  recent  scientific  development. 

At  Montclair  State  College,  for 
example,  22  students  in  the  College 


Effectiveness  Being  Tested 

The  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  evaluative  study  of  the 
course  as  it  progresses — in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of 
presenting  subject  matter  over  a  net¬ 
work  for  college  credit.  The  large 
number  of  participating  institutions 
of  higher  education  across  the  coun¬ 
try  indicates  the  potential  possibilities 
of  a  course  of  this  kind,  and  plans 
are  already  being  made  to  offer  an¬ 
other  subject  next  year. 

The  second  semester  of  “Atomic- 
Age  Physics,”  which  will  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  nuclear  physics,  will 
begin  Feb.  1 1 .  According  to  Dr. 
White,  those  who  have  had  college 
physics  should  be  able  to  meet  credit 
requirements.  Inquiries  regarding 
registration  should  be  addressed  to 
the  local  coordinators  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Classroom  at  one  of  the  coop¬ 
erating  colleges:  Sister  Marguerite 
Francis,  College  of  St.  Elizabeth;  Dr. 
Clair  W.  Black,  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University;  Dr.  Hugh  Allen,  Jr., 
Montclair  State,  and  L.  K.  Johnson, 
Rutgers  University. 


The  advent  of  Continentai. 
Classr(K)M  on  the  educational  scene 
was  the  result  of  many  months  of 
careful  organization.  Its  success  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
approxima»ely  250  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  offering  it  for  credit. 
New  Jersey  institutions  participating 
in  the  program  include  the  College 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University,  Montclair  State  College 
and  Rutgers  University.  Preliminary 
registration  figures  from  these  in¬ 
stitutions  indicate  that  more  than  70 
students  have  registered  for  credit. 
In  addition,  many  others  are  taking 
the  course  for  a  certificate — a  docu¬ 
ment  to  be  presented  to  those  suc¬ 
cessfully  passing  all  examinations. 

The  early  morning  program  is  pre¬ 
sented  on  WRCA-TV,  Channel  4, 


DR.  E.  OeALTON  PARTRIDGE  (left),  president  of  Montclair  State  College,  and  Dorothy 
Culbertson  (right),  producer  of  CONTINENTAL  CLASSROOM  for  NBC,  observe  Dr.  Mark 
Zemansky  demonstrating  apparatus  used  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Gas  Laws."  Dr.  Zemansky, 
head  of  the  physics  department  at  City  College  of  New  York,  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Harvey  E. 
White's  advisory  committee. 
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Your 

Educational 

Expenses 

Are  they 
DEDUCTIBLE 
OR 

NON-DEDUCTIBLE 

by  S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr. 

NJEA  director  of  research 

About  4,000  New  Jersey 
teachers  have  filed  for  in¬ 
come  tax  refunds  under  the 
new  Treasury  ruling  early 
this  year  on  the  deducti¬ 
bility  of  educational  ex¬ 
penses.  New  Jersey  Internal 
Revenue  Service  offices  have 
processed  very  few  of  these; 
they  are  only  now  getting 
a  start  on  the  handling  of 
such  claims. 


Last  APRIL,  the  Treasu^  Depart-  claim  whenever  in  doubt  and  await 
ment  announced  a  new  ruling  on  the  a  later  decision  by  IRS. 
tax  deductibility  of  educational  ex-  This  article  will  describe  the  steps 
penses.  The  new  ruling  was  hailed  that  have  been  taken  to  process  re- 

as  giving  long-needed  tax  relief  to  fund  claims  filed  in  1958.  It  will 

educators.  Eligible  teachers  were  also  provide  up-to-date  information 

urged  to  act  quickly  because  the  op-  to  help  teachers  decide  what  expenses 

portunity  to  file  a  refund  claim  on  are  deductible  and  how  to  file  these 

1954  expenses  was  scheduled  to  ex-  claims. 

pire  ten  days  after  the  announcement  Status  of  Refund  Claims 

of  the  new  ruling.  The  new  ruling  was  issued  during 

Any  tax  ruling  is  complex  and  the  annual  rush  by  taxpayers  to  file 

months  must  elapse  before  a  working  returns  before  the  April  15  deadline, 

set  of  instructions  can  be  prepared  Field  offices  of  IRS  were  swamped 

to  administer  the  ruling.  Under  these  by  1957  tax  returns  even  before  the 

circumstances,  neither  NJEA,  NEA,  refund  claims  arrived.  No  refund  ac- 

nor  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  tivity  was  apparent  until  July,  when 

(IRS)  was  able  to  advise  teachers  the  IRS  staff  received  instructions  to 

last  April  whether  particular  expen-  process  claims  clearly  allowable  and 

ses  were  deductible  or  not.  There-  to  await  further  word  on  all  doubtful 

fore  teachers  were  urged  to  file  a  claims.  Few  claims  fell  in  the  first 

FORM  2519  may  be  sent  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  teachers  who  include  eipenses  for 
education  as  a  deduction  on  their  tax  returns. 


oaslat  in  d«t«rmlnin<)  to  what  astent,  if  ony,  you  are  entitled  completed  (or  eoch. 

to  o  deduction  tor  the  costs  ol  educotion.  Section  1.162-S  of 

the  Income  Tob  Requlottons  defines  the  circumstances  under  Please  finish  the  followind  information  and  return  the  form 

which  ekpensea  tor  educotion  may  qualify  os  a  deduction  for  within  IS  doys  to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue, 

income  torn  purposes. 
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category,  for  teachers  generally  did 
not  supply  enough  supporting  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  time  their  claims  were 
filed. 

During  the  summer,  IRS  developed 
Form  2519  (see  below)  in  order  to 
obtain  additional  information  from 
those  claiming  deductions  for  educa¬ 
tional  expenses.  Most  teachers  who 
have  made  claims  or  will  file  claims 
in  the  future  should  expect  to  receive 
a  copy  of  Form  2519.  (Suggestions 
on  how  to  fill  out  this  form  are  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

Work  on  processing  claims  was 
suspended  in  the  fall  as  field  offices 
awaited  further  instructions  from 
Washington.  These  instructions  were 
finally  issued  late  in  October.  At  that 
time  few  of  the  estimated  4000  claims 
of  New  Jersey  teachers  had  been  pro¬ 
cessed. 

Both  the  Camden  and  Newark  of¬ 


fices  are  now  making  progress  on  ex¬ 
pense  claims  of  teachers.  The  job  is 
far  from  finished.  The  IRS  requests 
teachers  not  to  write  concerning  the 
claims  since  this  only  causes  further 
delays  in  processing  all  claims.  They 
also  urge  you  to  be  patient  and  re¬ 
mind  you  that  interest  will  be  paid 
on  claims  that  are  allowed  to  the 
date  the  refund  is  received. 

If  Your  Claim  Is  Rejected 
Some  teachers  will  receive  refund 
checks,  many  others  may  be  notified 
that  their  claim  has  been  rejected. 
(The  reasons  for  these  rejections  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section.)  If 
the  claim  is  rejected,  the  teacher  may 
elect  to  sign  the  waiver  of  claim  form 
and  not  pursue  the  matter  further. 
If  she  wishes  to  contest  the  decision, 
she  should  not  sign  the  waiver  and 
should  ask  for  an  informal  conference 


with  the  agent  and  the  agent’s  super¬ 
visor.  If  the  decision  is  again  unfavor¬ 
able,  there  remains  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  with  the  appellate  division  of 
the  regional  office  and  ultimately  the 
right  to  file  suit  in  a  tax  court.  These 
last  two  steps  would  require  legal 
help  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  NJEA  members  without  first  con¬ 
tacting  NJEA  for  advice.  Teachers 
who  sign  the  waiver  form  have  not 
forfeited  all  rights.  They  still  have 
just  two  years  from  the  date  of  sign¬ 
ing  to  file  suit. 

Expenses  That  Do  Not  Qualify 

Teachers  will  be  saved  much  time, 
effort  and  disappointment  if  they 
understand  clearly  that  expenses  un¬ 
dertaken  primarily  for  the  three  rea¬ 
sons  listed  below  are  not  deductible: 

1.  To  meet  minimum  requirements 
for  qualification  for  one's  position.  A 
limited  certificate  is  considered  by 
IRS  as  the  minimum  qualification. 
Therefore  expenses  of  courses  taken 
toward  full  certification  by  the  holder 
of  an  emergency  or  provisional  cer¬ 
tificate  are  not  deductible  expenses. 

2.  To  obtain  a  new  position  or  a 
substantial  advancement  in  position. 
In  this  category  are  teachers  who 
take  courses  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  qualifying  for  positions  in  school 
administration  or  schotil  supervision. 
They  will  find  the  cost  of  such 
courses  not  deductible. 

3.  To  fulfill  the  general  cultural 
aspirations  or  other  personal  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  taxpayer.  There  must  be 
a  relationship  between  the  courses 
taken  and  the  present  position. 

Expenses  Thaf  Are  Deductible 

Expenditures  for  education  are  de¬ 
ductible  if  such  education  is  under¬ 
taken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of: 

1.  Maintaining  or  improving  skills 
required  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  employment. 

2.  Meeting  express  requirements 
of  the  employer  or  the  requirements 
of  applicable  law  or  regulations,  im¬ 
posed  as  a  condition  to  the  retention 
of  salary,  status,  or  employment. 
(This  does  not  apply  to  teachers 
holding  substandard  certificates.) 

In  New  Jersey  most  educators  who 
claim  deductions  will  do  so  under 
item  ( 1 )  above.  In  this  area  it  is  im- 


I  COMNCCTIOM  «<TM  VOUN  COUCATIOMAL  ACTIVITICt 


a.  Tuttton  ond  books 

b.  Meols  ond  lodqtngn  whtls  owoy  from  horns  (for  yoursslf  only). 

c.  Trovsl  ond  transportation  (for  yoursslf  only)  . . . 

d.  Othsr  education  eapsnsss  (pisoss  Itsmizs  in  itsm  12  bslow)  . 
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portant  to  show  a  direct  relationship 
between  any  courses  taken  and  a 
teacher’s  specific  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Secondary  teachers  should 
be  sure  to  include  homeroom,  guid¬ 
ance  and  extracurricular  duties  as 
well  as  subject  assignments,  since 
the  courses  may  be  related  to  any  of 
these  responsibilities. 

Item  2  will  apply  to  holders  of 
certain  limited  certificates  such  as 
principals  and  supervisors,  since  they 
are  required  to  obtain  eight  addi¬ 
tional  credits  before  a  permanent  cer¬ 
tificate  is  issued. 

Trouble  Spots 

Obtaining  an  advanced  degree,  in 
itself,  does  not  cause  the  expenses 
to  be  nondeductible.  However,  reports 
from  around  the  nation  as  well  as  in 
New  Jersey  indicate  that  this  is  a 
trouble  sp)ot  that  will  need  further 
clarification.  In  the  meantime,  a 
teacher  should  be  very  clear  in  stat¬ 
ing  the  primary  purpHJse  of  incurring 
the  expense  of  further  education.  If 
the  teacher  can  honestly  say  that  he 
did  not  receive  a  substantial  advance¬ 
ment  in  salary  or  position,  and  that 
obtaining  the  advanced  degree  was 
only  incidental  to  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  himself  as  a 
teacher,  he  may  be  able  to  convince 
the  agent  that  his  expenses  are  de¬ 
ductible. 

A  second  current  area  of  confusion 
will  affect  relatively  few  teachers. 
Teachers  asked  to  take  new  teaching 
assignments  by  the  administration 
frequently  find  it  necessary  to  take 
additional  courses  to  qualify.  Such 
lateral  moves  under  present  interpre¬ 
tations  seem  to  be  deductible  in  some 


cases  and  nondeductible  in  others. 
We  believe  expenses  incurred  in  such 
moves  should  all  be  equally  deduc¬ 
tible. 

If  IRS  issues  further  clarification 
on  these  points  within  the  next  few 
months,  or  if  more  information  is 
made  available  by  either  the  IRS  or 
NEA,  it  will  appear  in  a  later  issue 
of  the  Review. 

How  To  Claim  Deductions 

Educational  expenses  back  as  far 
as  the  year  1955  may  still  be  claimed. 
The  deadline  for  expenses  incurred 
in  1955  is  April  15,  1959;  for  1956 
expenses,  April  15,  1960,  and  for 
1957  expenses,  April  15,  1961. 

Claims  for  such  expenses  may  be 
made  on  Eorm  843.  Supporting  evi¬ 
dence  for  each  refund  claim  may  be 
provided  by  filling  out  Form  2519. 
to  be  attached  to  the  corresponding 
Form  843.  Allowable  educational 
expenses  incurred  in  1958  should  be 
claimed  on  Form  1040. 

Allowable  expenses  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  meals  and  Icxlging  while  a 
teacher  is  away  from  home  at  sum¬ 
mer  school  are  deductible  from  gross 
income  on  page  1  of  Form  1040.  If 
a  teacher  is  not  away  from  home 
overnight,  he  cannot  deduct  meals 
but  the  transportation  is  deductible 
as  long  as  he  travels  to  a  college 
located  in  a  city  other  than  the  city 
where  he  resides. 

Tuition  and  book  expenses  can 
only  be  listed  if  the  taxpayer  itemizes 
his  page  2  deductions  on  Form  1040. 
Under  income  tax  regulations,  users 
of  Form  1040  may  either  take  a 
standard  deduction  of  10  percent  t>f 
adjusted  gross  income  or  may  itemize 


Salaries  in  Regional  High  Schools  and  Their  Component  Districts 


At  the  present  time,  21  regional 
high  schools  operate  in  New  Jersey. 
They  provide  high  school  education 
for  students  in  97  “component”  ele¬ 
mentary  school  districts — i.e.  cover¬ 
ing  the  same  area  and  supported  by 
the  same  taxpayers. 

A  typical  regional  high  school  pays 
$4,100  to  a  beginning  teacher  with 
four  years  of  college  and  $4,400  to 
one  with  five  years  training.  Teach¬ 
ers  in  a  typical  regional  can  progress 
to  maximums  of  $6,800  and  $7,150, 
lespectively. 

A  typical  component  district,  how¬ 
ever,  offers  a  beginning  teacher  either 
$4.(K)0  or  $4,100.  depending  again 


on  training.  His  salary  future  is  not 
as  bright.  A  typical  component  dis¬ 
trict  offers  maximums  of  $6.0(K)  and 
$6,300,  respectively — $800  to  $850 
less  than  the  typical  regional. 

A  few  other  observations  on  salary 
guides  for  component  elementary 
school  districts  .  .  . 

— Two  in  five  are  the  State  Schedule. 

— For  both  training  levels,  three-quarters 
have  minimums  lower  than  those  in  their 
respective  regional  high  schools;  about 
seven  districts  in  eight  have  lower  max¬ 
imums. 

— Only  nine  component  districts  have  either 
a  minimum  or  a  maximum  for  either  train¬ 
ing  level  higher  than  their  respective  re¬ 
gional. 
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deductions  such  as  contributions  to 
charitable  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  certain  taxes,  interest  on  mort-  ^ 
gages,  medical  exptenses,  as  well  as 
professional  dues.  Tuition  and  Ixxtk 
expense,  if  allowable,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  itemized  list.  Any 
teacher  should  first  itemize  the  de¬ 
ductions  listed  above,  but  if  the  total 
does  not  equal  10  ptercent  of  his  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income,  he  will  prefer 
to  take  the  standard  deduction  and 
do  no  itemizing.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  pay  to  itemize  whenever  the 
total  deductions  exceed  10  percent. 
Tuition  and  Ixwks  would  then  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  deductions. 

A  teacher  who  took  the  standard 
deduction  in  prior  years  or  used 
Form  1040 A  should  not  attempt  to 
file  a  Form  843  to  claim  refund  on 
prior  years.  Instead,  if  he  wishes  to 
claim  education  expenses  for  those 
years,  he  will  need  to  file  an  amended 
Form  1040  for  the  year  in  question 
and  must  show  that  the  itemized  de¬ 
ductions  will  exceed  the  standard  10 
percent  allowance  after  deductible 
educational  expenses  for  tuition  and 
books  are  included. 

Form  2519 

Teachers  who  include  ex|>enses  for 
education  as  a  deduction  on  their  tax 
return  may  expect  to  receive  a  Form 
2519.  Here  are  suggestions  to  read 
before  filling  out  the  form: 

1.  Please  supply  the  information  re¬ 
quested  and  return  the  form  promptly 
to  the  District  Director. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  joint  return  where 
both  husband  and  wife  claim  educa¬ 
tional  expenses,  a  separate  Form 
2519  should  be  completed  for  each. 

3.  Each  item  must  be  answered 
completely.  If  an  item  is  not  appli¬ 
cable,  state  this  fact. 

4.  Educational  activity  might  refer 
to  an  institute  or  professional  work¬ 
shop. 

5.  In  answering  Item  5.  do  not  ne¬ 
glect  homeroom,  guidance  and  extra¬ 
curricular  assignments. 

6.  For  Item  6A.  most  members  of 
the  profession  in  New  Jersey  will 
answer  “No." 

7.  The  answer  to  Item  6B  should 
generally  be  “Yes." 

8.  Item  7  and  8A  are  the  key  an¬ 
swers. 

9.  Remember  to  sign  the  declara¬ 
tion  and  that  you  are  doing  so  under 
the  penalties  of  perjury. 
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To  Travel  and  Study  in  Europe 


Glassboro  State  College,  in  conjunction  with  NJEA  and  NEA,  otters 
47  day  study-tour  of  Europe  from  luly  10  to  August  25. 

E 


VER  SINCE  antiquity,  when 
wealthy  Romans  sent  their  sons  off 
to  study  in  Greece,  the  educational 
value  of  foreign  travel  has  been 
recognized.  In  our  own  day  the  in¬ 
creased  teaching  effectiveness  that 
results  from  overseas  experience  has 
been  noted  with  satisfaction  by  many 
a  school  administrator.  This  summer. 
Glassboro  State  College,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  NJEA  and  the  NEA,  is  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  a  study- 
travel  program  for  Europe. 

The  tour  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  who  has  lived  in 
Europe  for  two  years  and  whose 
major  field  is  European  history. 
Two  three -credit  hour  courses  are 
anticipated.  One  course  is  to  be 
“European  History.”  In  it  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  cultural  subjects, 
particularly  with  reference  to  Italy, 
Spain  and  France  (undergraduate 


credit  only).  The  second  course  is  to 
be  “Contemporary  Problems.”  Here 
stress  will  be  laid  on  current  issues, 
as  for  example,  European  economic 
integration,  German  reunification, 
and  French  piolitical  renascence.  Ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  interviews  with  politi¬ 
cal  figures,  observation  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedures,  visits  to  industrial 
establishments  are  foreseen  (Both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  credit ) . 

Includes  Many  Nations 

The  tour  will  last  forty-seven  days 
including  the  trans-Atlantic  flights 
with  Scandinavian  Airlines  System. 
Although  designed  to  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  the 
itinerary  will  still  include  many  other 
nations. 

After  an  initial  orientation  and  get- 
acquainted  session  in  New  York  City, 
departure  will  be  from  Idlewild  Air- 


by  Dr.  Thomas  Barker 

assistanf  professor  of  social  sludies 
Glassboro  State  College 


field.  The  first  regular  stop  will  be  in 
Scotland.  Although  iKcupicd  in  ab¬ 
sorbing  impressions  of  the  rugged 
Scotch  scenery,  the  participants  may 
also  find  time  to  purchase  some  of 
the  magnificently  hard-wearing,  in¬ 
expensive,  kK'al  tweeds  and  flan¬ 
nels.  From  Edinburgh  the  group  will 
fly  to  Stratford-on-Avon  where  tickets 
for  a  Shakespearian  production  will 
be  provided.  The  route  will  then  lead 
by  land  to  London  where  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  enjoyment  are  t(K>  multi¬ 
farious  to  be  listed.  From  the  English 
capital  a  cross-Channel  air  hop  will 
be  made  to  the  Netherlands. 

After  a  brief  inspection  of  the  prim 
and  prosperous  Dutch  countryside 
the  party  will  be  conducted  by  bus  to 
Brussels,  the  “Paris  of  the  North”, 
and  from  there  to  Bonn,  capital  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic.  At 
Bonn  a  steamer  will  afford  transpor- 
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7-10 

Leave  NEW  YORK  by  overnight  flight. 

7-11 

Arrive  Prestwick;  motorcoach  to  ED¬ 
INBURGH. 

7-12 

EDINBURGH — Tour  of  the  city. 

7-13 

Fly  to  Birmingham;  drive  to  STRAT¬ 
FORD-ON-AVON. 

7-14 

Motor  via  Oxford  to  LONDON. 

7-15 

All-day  tour  of  LONDON. 

7-16 

Excursion  to  Windsor  and  Hampton 
Court. 

7-17 

Leave  by  morning  plane  for  AMSTER¬ 
DAM. 

7-18 

Through  the  Dutch  countryside  to 
BRUSSELS. 

7-19 

Via  Liege  to  spend  the  night  in  BONN. 

7-20 

Steamer  up  the  Rhine  to  HEIDEL¬ 
BERG. 

7-21 

Through  the  Black  Forest  to  LUCERNE. 

7-22 

Morning  tour  of  Lucerne;  Afternoon 
free. 

7-23 

Via  Zurich  and  Arlberg  Pass  to  INNS¬ 
BRUCK. 

7-24 

Over  the  Brenner  Pass  to  VENICE. 

7-25 

Morning  tour  of  VENICE;  Afternoon 
free. 

7-26 

Via  Padua,  to  FLORENCE. 

7-27 

Morning  tour  of  FLORENCE;  After¬ 
noon  free. 

7-28 

Over  the  Hill  Town  Route  to  ROME. 

7-29 

Morning  tour  of  Rome.  Afternoon 
sightseeing. 

7-30 

ROME.  Day  at  leisure. 

7-31 

Via  Viterbo  along  Lake  Bolsena  to 
SIENA. 

8-1 

Via  Pisa  to  the  beach  resort  of  RA- 
PALLO. 

8-2 

Drive  to  Genoa,  Monte  Carlo,  and 
NICE. 

8-3 

NICE.  Day  at  leisure. 

8-4 

Along  the  French  Riviera  to  NIMES. 

8-5 

To  BARCELONA,  Spain's  chief  sea¬ 
port. 

8-6 

BARCELONA.  Morning  drive;  After¬ 
noon  free. 

8-7 

Along  the  Costa  de  Poniente  to  VA¬ 
LENCIA. 

8-8 

Through  Requena  and  Olivares  to 
MADRID. 

8-9 

Morning  tour  of  MADRID;  Afternoon 
free. 

8-10 

Full-day  excursion  to  TOLEDO. 

8-11 

Motoring  via  Trujillo  to  CACERES. 

8-12 

Continue  to  LISBON,  capital  of  Portu¬ 
gal. 

8-13 

LISBON  sightseeing;  Afternoon  at 
leisure. 

8-14 

LISBON.  Free  for  independent  activi¬ 
ties. 

8-15 

Via  Fatima  to  the  city  of  COIMBRA. 

8-16 

Along  the  Serra  da  Estrela  to  VAL¬ 
LADOLID. 

8-17 

To  SAN  SEBASTIAN,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscaye. 

8-18 

Into  France  via  Biarritz  to  BORDEAUX. 

8-19 

Proceed  via  Poitiers  to  TOURS. 

8-20 

Through  the  Chateaux  Country  to 
PARIS. 

8-21 

Tour  of  modern  and  historical  PARIS. 

8-22 

Afternoon  excursion  to  Versailles. 

8-23 

PARIS.  Day  at  leisure. 

8-24 

Leave  PARIS;  evening  flight  to  the 
U.S. 

8-25 

Arrive  NEW  YORK. 

PRICE:  $1,272.00  (not  including  tuition) 


tation  up  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  Rhine  Valley — an  area  rich  in 
contrasts:  legends,  crumbling  castles, 
lush  vineyards  and  vast  industrial 
undertakings.  At  Heidelberg,  of  “Stu¬ 
dent  Prince”  fame,  a  halt  will  be 
made,  after  which  the  bus  will  turn 
south,  head  through  the  Black  Forest 
{kuck-kuck  clocks)  and  enter  upon 
the  Swiss  Foreland.  From  lakeside 
Lucerne  the  trip  will  continue  across 
tiny  Liechtenstein,  the  philatelic 
mecca  of  Central  Europe,  into  the 
venerable  baroque  city  of  Innsbruck 
(Austrian  Tyrol).  Here  the  highway 
will  bend  sharply  to  the  south  in 
order  to  climb  up  to  the  Brenner 
Pass,  a  region  of  great  strategic  im¬ 
portance.  Descending  through  bright, 
Italian-held  German  South  Tyrol,  the 
road  will  gradually  thread  its  way  to 
the  next  major  stop,  Venice. 

Pass  Over  Into  Horence 

Remembering  the  sheen  of  reflec¬ 
ted  marble  and  porphyry  upon  the 
smooth  and  quiet  waters  of  the 
canals,  the  tour  members  will  pass 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Arno,  to  Florence,  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Renaissance.  After  the 
silken  ware  shop)s  and  art  galleries 
of  Tuscany  will  come  Rome,  shim¬ 
mering  white  under  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  summer’s  invariably  clear  skies. 
Lovers  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  of 
ancient  history  will  stand  in  the 
Forum,  while  the  spiritually-minded 
may  visit  the  Tomb  of  the  Apostle, 
sheltered  by  Bernini’s  genial  balda¬ 
quin  and  the  huge  dome  of  Michel¬ 
angelo.  From  the  universal  metropolis 
the  road  will  direct  itself  northward 
again,  diverging  at  Genoa  toward  the 
west,  on  to  the  Italo-French  Riviera. 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo,  attractive 
to  all  the  romantically-minded,  will 
not  be  overlooked. 

From  Nice  and  Provence  the  course 
will  be  southwest  and  the  goal  Barce¬ 
lona,  a  town  of  broad  avenues,  me¬ 
dieval  monuments,  unusual  piscine 

delicacies - and  great  pxjverty.  The 

bus  will  then  proceed  farther  south 
along  the  coast  to  the  citrus  fruit  cap¬ 
ital  of  Europje,  Valencia,  and  then 
due  west  over  the  Spanish  meseta  to 
Madrid.  Here  the  Prado  will  be  opjen 
for  painting  enthusiasts  and  the  cor¬ 
rida  de  toros  for  admirers  of  bodily 
co-ordination  and  dexterity.  From 
El  Greco’s  Toledo  the  journey  will 
continue  to  Portugal  (Lisbon),  once 
vanguard  of  the  Western  world.  Pass¬ 
ing  once  again  through  Spain — Val¬ 


ladolid  and  burgus  —  the  road  will 
stretch  on  to  the  fertile  Gascon  de- 
partements  of  France.  From  the  great 
px)rt  of  Bordeaux  it  will  progress  to 
the  chateaux-studded  Loire  Valley, 
le  pays  des  rois.  The  end  of  the  odys¬ 
sey  will  be  Paris  in  which,  prior  to 
embarking  for  home,  there  will  still 
be  sufficient  time  for  the  more  im¬ 
portant  culinary  and  visual  delights. 

Cost  Is  Inclusive 

The  cost  of  the  trip  ($1272)  in¬ 
cludes  everything  except  meals  in 
London  and  Paris,  tuition  at  Glass- 
boro,  and  one’s  passport.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  at  the  same  price 
another  tour  as  comprehensive.  Other  | 
tours  are  sometimes  advertised  at 
slightly  lower  prices,  but,  when  exam¬ 
ined,  prove  to  be  either  more  expen¬ 
sive  or  extremely  Spartan  in  food  and 
accommodation.  A  further  advantage 
is  the  possibility  of  traveling  with 
persons  of  like  mind  and  interests 
in  a  very  informal  and  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  the  tour  for  credit,  but  those 
who  do  will  discover  that  probably 
never  before  have  they  undergone  a 
more  pleasurable  learning  experi¬ 
ence.  Instruction  will  be  conducted 
primarily  on  a  group  discussion  basis, 
although  there  will  be  occasional 
short  talks  by  the  director.  One  may 
also  add  that  the  tour  is  not  entirely 
restricted  to  persons  in  the  field  of 
education  but  can  include  relatives 
and  close  friends  as  well. 

Further  inquiries  and  applications 
may  be  addressed  either  to  the  diree- 
tor  or  to  the  Division  of  Travel  Serv¬ 
ice,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  (specify  Tour 
“GE-2”).  The  director  would  be  very 
happy  to  confer  personally  with  any¬ 
one  at  the  eollege  at  Glassboro. 


PRICE  INCLUDES:  Transportation:  Round- 
trip  trans-Atlantic  economy  class  air  trans¬ 
portation.  Travel  in  Europe:  Chartered  motor- 
coach  and  tourist  class  air.  Hotels:  Twin- 
bedded  rooms  WITHOUT  PRIVATE  BATH  In 
good  standard  hotels;  Meals:  Three  table 
d'hote  meals  a  day  except  for  lunches  and 
dinners  in  London  and  Paris;  Sightseeing  as 
specified  In  the  Itinerary  including  entrance 
fees;  Transfers  of  tour  members  and  one  piece 
of  hand  baggage  between  piers,  railway  sta¬ 
tions,  airports  and  hotels.  Tips  for  all  services 
performed  In  connection  with  scheduled  tour 
activities;  Taxes:  Port  taxes  and  taxes  on 
travel  and  hotel  accommodations  within 
Europe  as  at  present  imposed  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Governments.  Insurance:  $5,000  acci¬ 
dent  and  $500  baggage  Insurance. 
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What’s  Your 

I 

Public  Relations  I.Q.? 

by  Robert  Simko 

administrativa  assistant,  Wayne  Twp. 


W  HAT  IS  your  public  relations 
intelligence  quotient?  The  last  time  I 
asked  the  question  the  answer  was 
simple,  “Who  cares?  I  can  teach  and 
that’s  my  job.” 

Yes.  teaching,  guiding,  and  know¬ 
ing  children  is  your  job;  but  public 
relations  can  spell  out  success  or 
mediocrity.  Without  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  public  support  for  your  ef¬ 
forts,  your  effectiveness  is  diminished. 
Good  public  relations  can  help  you 
get  that  public  support  and  allow  you 
to  do  your  best. 

Rather  Than  Defending 

Poor  public  relations  encourages 
uninformed  criticism  and  will  cause 
you  to  rise  and  defend  yourself  at 
the  expense  of  guiding  and  teaching 
children.  Make  no  mistake,  public 
relations  you  will  always  have;  but 
some  effort  on  your  part  will  better 
them. 

The  late  Lowell  Pierce  Goodrich 
said  that  good  public  relations  means 
good  performance,  publicly  appreci¬ 
ated.  This  is  all  we  desire — a  public 
appreciation  of  our  performance 
when  it  is  good.  With  this  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  familiarity,  will  come  the 
support  we  so  urgently  need  in  our 
budget-conscious,  publicly-supported 
business. 

What  can  you  do?  Simply  said, 
but  harder  done,  “Let  the  public 
know  what  you  are  doing.”  Provide 


them  the  facts  as  you  see  them,  so 
they  need  not  seek  them  out  and 
derive  a  garbled,  second-hand  story. 

Things  You  Can  Do 

Your  administrators  can  help,  but 
the  job  of  public  relations  is  essen¬ 
tially  yours  and  will  succeed  only  as 
you  support  it.  I  offer  the  following 
suggestions.  Certainly  not  pervasive, 
these  activities  are  suggested  because 
they  are  non-burdening,  either  in  time 
necessary  to  complete,  or  in  com¬ 
mitting  yourself  to  a  long  time  exam¬ 
ination  and  course  of  action.  Perhaps, 
even  more  important,  you  personally 
can  accomplish  these  activities  with¬ 
out  involving  others. 

Pen  a  newspaper  article — All  kinds 
of  groups  issue  periodic  releases  to 
the  press.  Use  250  words  to  explain 
a  project  your  class  has  done.  Tell 
why  it  was  done,  who  worked  at  it, 
where  it  was  done,  how  it  was  ac¬ 
complished  and  what  the  results 
were.  Sprinkle  in  a  few  names,  type 
it  double  spaced  and  submit  it  to  your 
community  newspaper.  Include  your 
name  and  phone  number  and  look 
for  it  in  the  press.  If  this  one  is  not 
printed  the  next  one  probably  will  be. 

Review  the  day's  tasks — Mom  or 
Dad  often  ask,  “What  did  you  learn 
today?”  A  frequent  or  perennial 
“nothing”  offers  no  help  in  basic 
understanding.  Spend  a  few  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  day  or  period  to 


review  progress  during  that  time.  A 
concise  evaluation  of  the  day’s  ac¬ 
complishments  offered  by  an  off¬ 
spring  is  an  old,  but  effective  tool. 

Concentrate  on  the  “whys” — Of¬ 
ficial  papers  often  flow  from  the 
school  to  the  home.  Use  them  to  tell 
“why”  something  is  being  done.  Per¬ 
mission  forms  for  field  trips  are  an 
example.  Expand  your  form  and  tell 
why  you  are  taking  a  trip  and  relate 
the  purposes  of  the  trip  to  your  class¬ 
room  instruction.  This  “why”  is  often 
the  difference  between  a  school  holi¬ 
day  and  a  concrete  learning  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  minds  of  readers.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  attempt  to  answer  “whys” 
in  your  school’s  publications  offers 
repeated  opportunities  for  the  reader 
to  understand  the  basic  purposes  of 
school  activities. 

Display  your  students’  work  pub¬ 
licly — The  banal  phrase,  “one  pic¬ 
ture  is  worth  a  thousand  words,”  ap¬ 
plies  here.  Move  your  exhibits  from 
the  school's  tacktoards  and  display 
cases  to  a  store  window  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  the  public  can  see  your 
efforts.  A  judiciously  chosen  display 
allows  the  casual  viewer  to  observe 
the  results  of  education  at  a  leisurely 
pace.  Barber  shops,  beauty  parlors, 
shoe  repair  shops  and  others  will 
welcome  your  displays  since  their 
window  space  is  not  used  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  operations  of  their  business.  Per¬ 
haps  sharing  a  window  is  the  wiser 
application  of  this  idea. 

Be  a  professional — A  professional 
knows  his  field,  recognizes  the  con¬ 
tributions  and  inter-relationships  of 
his  co-workers,  and  observes  the 
ethics  of  his  profession.  Stated  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  transposed  to  your 
daily  personal  contacts,  this  means 
that  you  can  recognize  and  interpret 
the  role  of  other  school  personnel, 
that  you  challenge  and  carefully 
examine  criticism  directed  at  them, 
and  that  you  exhibit  your  professional 
pride  in  your  chosen  field.  Following 
this  principle  your  daily  contacts  can 
raise  the  prestige  of  our  profession 
and  provide  increased  recognition  of 
its  importance. 

These  proposals  fail  to  meet  the 
criteria  of  a  comprehensive  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  However,  they  con¬ 
stitute  universally  applicable,  time- 
conserving.  and  individual  ap¬ 
proaches  to  public  relations.  The  at¬ 
tainable  results  will  merit  the  effort. 


What  are  New  Jersey  school  districts  doing  to  liberalize 
provisions  for  sick,  personal,  maternity,  and  sabbaticai  ieaves? 

Leave  of  Absence  Provisions  for  N.  J.  Teachers 

by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

NJEA  associate  director  of  research 


Not  only  do  New  Jersey  school 
districts  now  operate  under  one  of 
the  best  state  sick  leave  laws  in  the 
nation,  but  235  of  th;in  grant  addi¬ 
tional  sick  leave  days  beyond  those 
stipulated  by  law.  Most  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  include  all  employees  in  this 
extended  coverage. 

Districts  have  also  greatly  liberal¬ 
ized  local  provisions  for  brief  ab¬ 
sences.  Prior  to  the  1954  State  law 
mandating  accumulative  sick  leave, 
districts  frequently  allowed  teachers 
to  utilize  unused  sick  leave  days  for 
brief  absences  of  a  personal  or  pro¬ 
fessional  nature.  The  current  law 
prevents  this  by  clearly  stating  that 
the  unused  portion  of  the  10  days 
minimum  annual  sick  leave  shall  be 
accumulative  to  he  used  for  addi¬ 
tional  sick  leave  as  needed  in  subse¬ 
quent  years.  Now  completely  sep¬ 
arated  from  and  in  addition  to  sick 
leave,  brief  leaves  for  one  or  more 
personal  or  professional  reasons  are 
granted  in  87  percent  of  New  Jersey 
school  districts. 

A  third  area  included  in  many 
leave  of  absence  policies  deals  with 
long-term  leaves  such  as  maternity 


and  sabbatical  leaves.  Maternity 
leaves  are  usually  granted  without 
pay,  but  sabbatical  leaves  provide 
part  compensation.  The  latter  permit 
teachers  to  engage  in  such  pursuits  as 
study  and  travel.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  30  percent  of  our  teachers 
work  in  districts  with  such  provisions. 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  out¬ 
lined  in  detail  in  Research  Bulletin 
No.  58-1  published  by  NJEA  this 
past  summer.  The  survey  includes  re¬ 
plies  from  districts  employing  91  per¬ 
cent  of  New  Jersey  teachers. 

Sick  Leave 

To  recognize  the  tremendous  strides 
made  in  improving  the  fringe  benefit 
of  sick  leave,  we  need  only  to  look 
back  four  years.  Prior  to  1954,  New 
Jersey  had  a  state  sick  leave  law 
which  provided  a  minimum  10  days 
annual  sick  leave  at  full  pay  for  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel,  with  permissive 
accumulation  of  the  unused  days  at 
the  maximum  rate  of  five  per  year. 
Thus,  the  adequacy  of  local  sick  leave 
policies  then  in  effect  depended  not 
only  upon  the  annual  allowance  but 
also  upon  the  amount  of  accumula¬ 
tion  permitted.  An  NJEA  study  in 


this  area  made  in  1951-52  showed 
that  only  eight  districts  granted  more 
than  the  10  days  required  by  law — 
that  while  two-thirds  of  the  districts 
allowed  unused  days  to  accumulate, 
only  32  districts  allowed  unlimited 
accumulation  at  the  maximum  rate 
of  five  per  year.  Only  tvvo  districts  in 
live  included  all  schmil  employees  in 
their  local  policies. 

Now,  we  assume  that  all  districts 
at  least  abide  by  the  minimum  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  current  law.  This  means 
a  minimum  10  days  annual  sick  leave 
is  mandatory,  the  unused  portion  be¬ 
ing  cumulative  without  limit  for  all 
schot>I  employees.  Today  53  percent 
of  New  Jersey  schtnil  districts  grant 
sick  leave  beyond  this  State  require¬ 
ment.  Almost  half  of  these  policies 
have  specific  provisions  with  some 
pay;  one-third  decide  whether  or  not 
to  pay  on  an  individual  basis;  the  re¬ 
maining  one-sixth  grant  pay  but 
again  base  the  amount  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  situation.  As  to  the  amount  of 
salary  paid,  20  percent  give  full  pay, 
28  percent  have  a  combination  policy 
which  includes  both  full  and  part  pay, 
and  44  percent  pay  part  salary.  No 
method  of  payment  is  described  by 
the  remaining  8  percent. 

Brief  Leaves  of  Absence 

Almost  every  district  of  large  or 
medium  size  has  a  policy  for  short¬ 
term  absences.  (See  Tables  2  and  3 
for  the  eleven  “accepted”  reasons, 
listed  in  order  of  frequency.)  One- 
third  of  these  policies  set  a  maximum 
number  of  days,  30  percent  are  set 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board  or 
superintendent  or  both,  20  percent 
are  specific  plans  but  have  no  set 
maximums  for  the  days  allowed,  and 
14  percent  combine  several  reasons 
under  one  set  maximum.  Prior  ap¬ 
proval  is  required  by  a  majority  of 
districts  for  all  reasons  except  those 
involving  death  or  illness;  for  these, 
less  than  half  require  approval. 


III. 


Additional  sick  leave  with  pay — 53% 
Group  A  41% 

Group  B  60% 

Group  C 
Group  D 


Brief  absences  with  pay — 87% 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Group  D 


IV. 


Maternity  (usually  without  pay) — 60% 
Group  A  38% 

Group 
Group  C 
Group  D 


Sabbatical  leaves  with  pay — 8% 
Group  A  I  2% 

Group  B  iH  8% 

Group  C  MVo 

Group  D  aaiHBHBBMH  50% 


79% 

■  85% 


Table  1— Specified 
Leaves,  Grouped  by 
District  Size 


80% 


97% 

•  98% 

■  100% 


86% 


97% 

100% 


Group  A:  1-1249  pupils 
Group  B:  1250-2499  pupils 
Group  C:  2500-4999  pupils 
Group  D:  5000  or  more  pupils 
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More  than  half  of  these  brief  ab¬ 
sences  are  granted  with  full  pay. 
(See  Table  2.)  In  analyzing  the  full- 
pay  provisions,  one  notes  that  more 
districts  have  set  maximums  for 
death,  illness  in  immediate  family, 
and  personal  business  than  for  other 
reasons.  The  majority  of  districts 
with  a  set  maximum  covering  several 
reasons  group  from  two  to  five  rea¬ 
sons  and  set  a  specific  number  of 
days  (median  three  days)  to  cover 
these  absences. 

The  same  two  reasons  rank  first 
and  second  in  frequency  today  as 
in  1951-52,  namely  death  in  immedi¬ 
ate  family  and  visitation  to  other 
schools.  But  time  off  for  professional 
business  and  conferences,  which  now 
ranks  third,  is  encouraged  more  today 
than  six  years  ago.  In  view  of  the 
State  Law  requiring  leaves  with  pay 
for  field  training  of  reservists,  this  sit¬ 
uation  apparently  has  not  arisen  in 
two-thirds  of  New  Jersey  districts. 
Maternity  Leaves 

Three  districts  in  five  grant  ma¬ 
ternity  leaves,  with  the  question  never 
being  considered  in  most  of  the 
others.  Usually,  certificated  person¬ 
nel  under  tenure  receive  maternity 
leaves  upK>n  request;  so  it  is  very 
probable  that  in  the  29  percent  whicli 
never  considered  granting  such  leaves, 
the  few  teachers  leaving  for  maternity 
reasons  resigned  permanently  to  raise 
their  families  instead  of  requesting 
leaves. 

Actual  provisions  in  district  poli¬ 
cies  vary  widely.  The  following  arc 
general  highlights; 

Start  of  leave — 41  percent  have  no  set 
policy;  35  percent  specify  that  the 
teacher  must  leave  during  either  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Length  of  leave — 37  percent  determine 


Full  pay 

null  Part  pay  or  not  ipecified 


Table  2— Brief 
Leaves 
for  Specified 
Reasons 


I. 


Death  in  immediate  I 
family 

2.  Visitation  to  other  i 
schools 

3.  Professional  business 
or  conferences 

4.  Illness  in  immediate 
family 

5.  Religious  holidays 

6.  Death  of  relative 
or  close  friend 

7.  Court  summons 

8.  Personal  business 

9.  Marriage  of 
employee 
National  Guard 
or  Reserves 

II.  Marriage  in 
family 


III!  84% 


liHii  67% 


liiiliii  597. 


■iiiiiiiii  587* 


llllllllll  547e 

■iiHiii  537* 


liiiiii  537o 


10. 


Illlllll  457e 
llllllllll  357o 

■Illlllll  307o 

I . .  237e 


for  study,  and  6  percent  for  travel 
— all  without  pay.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant,  there  are  8  percent  granting 
leaves  for  study,  7  percent  for 
travel,  and  3  percent  for  rest  or 
recuperation — all  with  pay  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  sabbatical  programs  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect  in  36  school  systems. 
In  1954-55,  25  districts  had  such 
provisions.  This  is  a  44  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  three  years.  Seventeen  of 
these  36  are  large  systems  with  more 
than  5,()()0  pupils  enrolled. 

The  actual  provisions  of  such 
leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  in  ef¬ 
fect  four  years  ago. 

—  Most  districts  grant  either  a  year  or 
the  choice  between  a  semester  and  a 
year. 

—  About  two  districts  In  three  grant  half 
pay. 

—  A  little  over  half  require  10  years  of 
prior  service  In  district  for  study  or 
travel  leaves;  half  require  20  years  be¬ 


fore  granting  leaves  for  rest  or  recuper¬ 
ation. 

—  After  a  leave  for  study  or  travel,  a 
typical  district  requires  two  years  of 
future  service.  Districts  are  not  as  strict 
about  future  service  when  granting 
leaves  for  rest  or  recuperation. 

—  Two  districts  in  three  require  a  report 
at  the  termination  of  the  leave.  (Only 
half  required  a  report  four  years  ago.) 

—  All  but  three  districts  consider  leave 
time  as  the  equivalent  of  teaching  serv¬ 
ice  for  salary  purposes. 

—  Only  eight  districts  will  grant  a  sab¬ 
batical  leave  just  prior  to  retirement. 

Is  there  a  great  demand  for  such 
leaves  by  teachers  in  these  districts? 
Apparently  not,  because  only  two  dis¬ 
tricts  report  that  in  the  last  three 
years  they  could  not  grant  all  sab¬ 
batical  leaves  for  the  year  requested. 
Ten  districts  report  that  none  were 
granted  in  the  period  1954  to  1957. 
Of  the  265  leaves  granted  in  this 
period,  over  half  were  in  the  city  of 
Newark. 


length  of  leave  on  an  individual  basis; 

24  percent  state  It  must  end  at  the 
beginning  of  a  school  year  or  semester 

Table  3  —  Full- Pay 

Policies 

for 

Brief 

Absences* 

following  a  fixed  period  of  time  (gen- 

Set 

max.  for 

Discretion  of 

erally  one  year). 

Sei 

'  max. 

combination 

Provision  but 

board  and/or 

Return  from  leave — Three  districts  in  five 

no. 

of  das. 

of 

reasons 

no  set  max. 

sup't. 

set  deadlines  for  declaring  intentions  of 

%  of  total  Median 

7,  of  total 

7.  of  total 

returning.  Almost  half  restrict  the  teach- 

er's  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 

1. 

Death  In  Immediate  family 

557o 

5  das. 

8% 

18% 

•8% 

year. 

2. 

Visitation  to  other  schools 

33% 

1  da. 

6% 

207. 

417. 

Salary  credit — Three  districts  in  five  give 

3. 

Professional  business  or 

no  experience  credit  for  the  period  ab- 

conference 

167. 

1  da. 

12% 

28% 

♦♦% 

sent  but  do  place  returning  teachers  on 

4. 

Illness  in  Immediate  family 

397. 

3  das. 

197. 

157. 

24% 

the  latest  salary  guide  with  other  teach- 

5. 

Religious  holidays 

217. 

2  das. 

16% 

32% 

307. 

ers  having  the  same  training  and  experl 

6. 

Death  of  relative  or  close 

ence;  10  percent  give  increases  as  though 

friend 

55% 

1  da. 

127. 

•4% 

18% 

the  teacher  were  not  absent;  10  percent 

7. 

Court  summons 

137. 

1  da. 

18% 

38% 

32% 

pay  the  same  salary  as  received  prior 

8. 

Personal  business 

427. 

1  da. 

267. 

127. 

197. 

to  absence. 

9. 

Marriage  of  employee 

277. 

2  das. 

22% 

87. 

437. 

Extended  Leaves  of  Absence 

10. 

National  Guard  or  Reserves 

11% 

10  das. 

•  2% 

25% 

50% 

II. 

Marriage  in  family 

177. 

1  da. 

33% 

13% 

37% 

Of  the  reporting  districts,  21  per¬ 
cent  grant  leaves  for  rest,  10  percent 

*  Note — A  few  policies  do  not  fit  Into  ' 

the  four  categories  specified. 
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A.E.W.  TAPE  recorded  series  of  interviews  begins  as  Mrs.  Anne  Schmitt,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Glen  Rock  Board  of  Education,  reads  an  opening  statement  for 
Clifford  R.  Kreismer,  local  A.E.W.  chairman.  Posters  (left)  were  displayed  in 
public  places. 


A.E.W.  Comes  to  Glen  Rock 


51>C£  .  Wt  TtACW 
CtOMETRV 
TO  SCcOND  CCACfC-. 


Schools  in  this  suburban  commun¬ 
ity  missed  very  few  citizens  during 
American  Education  Week. 

The  men  waiting  for  that  7:20 
morning  train  into  New  York  blinked 
at  least  twice  to  see  if  their  eyes  were 
opened.  Sure  enough,  attractive 
mothers  and  high  school  girls,  robed 
in  white  caps  and  red  gowns  in  the 
true  academic  style  were  greeting 
each  commuter  with  a  smile  and  an 
American  Education  Week  pamphlet. 
The  ears  of  the  a.m.  hustler  were  also 
receptive  as  the  usual  roar  of  the 
diesel  was  drowned  out  by  the  color- 
fully-uniformed  high  school  band 
playing  “Readin’,  'Ritin',  and  “Rith- 
metic”  music. 


American  Education  Week,  a  na¬ 
tional  observation  led  by  schools  all 
over  America,  had  not  caught  Glen 
Rock  with  its  plans  down.  With  the 
admonition  of  “Don’t  Just  Sit  There 
— Keep  Up  With  the  Kids!”  the  lo¬ 
cal  schools  were  urging  townsfolk  to 
visit  their  children  and  join  in  ail 
phases  of  the  educational  effort  that 
would  strengthen  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  local  public  schools. 

Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  joined 
in  Glen  Rock’s  celebration  by  send¬ 
ing  greetings  by  tape  for  a  recorded 
series  of  interviews  being  played  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  the  borough’s  busi¬ 
ness  center.  Here  Governor  Meyner, 
Bergen  County’s  Senator  Walter  H. 
Jones,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover,  Glen 
Rock’s  Mayor  Frederick  A.  Dema- 
rest,  parents,  business  folk,  teachers, 
and  pupils  all  commented  on  the 

(continued  on  page  241) 


CAPPED  AND  GOWNED  Glen  Rock  H.S.  students,  Susan  Kitson  and  Judy  Tatem,  greet  commuters  with  AEW  pamphlets  in  the  morning. 


A  Teacher’s  Responsibility  for  Civil  Rights 


That  each  individual  person  is 
important  is  the  basis  of  our  democ¬ 
racy.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
history  we  have  championed  the  idea 
that  each  person  has  dignity  and  in¬ 
tegrity  which  must  be  respected  and 
safeguarded.  The  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  foundation  of  our 
nation.  We  further  believe  that  if  the 
individual  is  to  be  secure  in  the  rights 
he  wishes  for  himself  he  must  also 
be  willing  to  respect  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,  through 
their  constitution  and  legislation,  have 
sought  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  The  Law  Against  Discrim¬ 
ination,  adopted  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1945,  found  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  people  of  our  state 
is  a  matter  of  concern  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state. 

Concern  of  the  State 

Section  3  of  the  Law  Against  Dis¬ 
crimination  states: 

"The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  that 
the  practices  of  discrimination  against  any 
of  its  inhabitants,  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin  or  ancestry,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  their  liability  for  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  government  of 
the  State,  and  that  such  discrimination 
threatens  not  only  the  rights  and  proper 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
but  menaces  the  institutions  and  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  free  democratic  State." 

The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  have 
accepted  their  responsibility  for  civil 
rights  by  executing  the  Oath  of  Alle¬ 
giance,  in  which  they  have  pledged  to 
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support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

That  the  teachers  take  their  re- 
sp)onsibility  for  civil  rights  seriously 
is  exhibited  in  the  many  educational 
materials  that  have  been  produced  by 
teachers  in  our  state  in  recent  years. 

Building  Democracy 
A  committee  of  teachers  produced 
a  State  Department  bulletin  which 
was  published  in  1945  under  the  title 
“Building  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy 
Through  the  Social  Studies,”  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Bulletin  No.  10. 
This  bulletin  made  its  appearance  the 
same  year  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  declared  that  the  practice  of 
discrimination  against  any  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin  or  ancestry  is  a  matter 
of  concern  of  the  government  of  the 
state. 

The  committee  which  developed 
Bulletin  10  expressed  its  concern  for 
civil  rights  as  follows; 

"Probably  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
social  attitude  is  genuine  concern  for 
others.  We  should  be  able  to  get  the  point 
of  view  of  other  people,  to  put  ourselves 
in  their  place  through  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  and  to  want  them  to  have  fair 
opportunities.  This  is  the  heart  of  religion, 
the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  broader 
and  more  dynamic  than  mere  tolerance. 
When  we  share  the  feelings  of  other  people, 
and  really  understand  them,  we  do  not  look 
down  on  them.  Because  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  intolerance  is  fear  based  on 
ignorance,  knowledge  can  help  overcome 
intolerance." 

The  above  quoted  paragraph  shows 
clearly  that  the  teachers  who  pre¬ 
pared  this  bulletin  understood  their 


by  Thomas  H.  Bogia 

senior  field  representative 

Division  Against  Discrimination 

responsibility  for  civil  rights. 

Later  in  the  same  bulletin  it  is 
suggested  that  action  should  be  taken. 
The  teacher  should  work  toward 
creating  the  type  of  climate  in  the 
school  in  which  the  rights  of  others 
are  respected. 

In  the  words  of  the  bulletin: 

"The  school  can  help  children  become 
gradually  more  open-minded,  willing  to 
change  their  opinions  If  convinced  that 
they  are  wrong.  They  can  become  broad¬ 
minded,  appreciative  of  the  rights  and 
abilities  of  others." 

"A  real  change  In  attitude  results  in  a 
change  in  behavior.  For  example  children 
may  learn  to  talk  glibly  about  tolerance 
but  still  be  Intolerant  In  their  relations 
with  acquaintances  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups." 

Re-Examined  Citizenship 
During  1951,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  appointed  a  commission 
to  re-examine  the  goals  and  methods 
of  character  and  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1953  the  Department  of 
Education  published  “Their  Future 
Is  in  Our  Hands”  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  this  commission.  This  bulle¬ 
tin  has  a  sub-title,  “Education  for 
Character  and  Citizenship”.  The  sub¬ 
title  could  have  been  “Education  for 
Human  Relations”  and  it  would  be 
just  as  appropriate. 

The  parents  and  teachers  who 
worked  to  produce  “Their  Future  Is 
in  Our  Hands”  place  with  the  school 
the  responsibility  of  helping  the  child 
realize  certain  values.  It  is  stated  that 
the  child  should  develop  to  the  point 
where  he  will  treat  every  human  being 
as  a  person  of  worth  and  dignity  and 
that  he  will  help  to  secure  for  others 
(continued  on  page  239) 
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State  School  Aid  and  Taxes 

A  bill  to  increase  State  School  Aid  for  current 
expense  about  $80,000,000  a  year  by  raising  the 
present  state  aid  "formula"  and  to  encourage 
consolidation  of  school  districts. 

New  Jersey  schools  need  more  state  school  aid — a 
great  deal  more.  In  the  last  two  years  alone  local  school 
taxes  have  increased  over  $80,000,000.  The  cost  of 
schools  will  continue  to  rise,  partly  because  of  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  pupils  (about  970,(X)0  this  year,  nearly 
a  quarter-million  more  than  in  1950);  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  generally  rising  costs. 

School  officials  predict  over  a  million  pupils  in  1960; 
1,200,000  by  1965.  Meanwhile  New  Jersey  last  year 
had  5,223  teachers  with  emergency  or  provisional  cer¬ 
tificates  teaching  over  190,000  pupils;  53,000  pupils  on 
half-sessions  and  40,000  more  in  sub-standard  class¬ 
rooms  for  lack  of  adequate  school  buildings. 

In  New  Jersey  today  only  $.25  of  each  dollar  spent 
on  schools  comes  from  State  taxes;  in  1958  local  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  for  schools  were  $334,(X)0,0(X);  state  school 
aid,  including  teachers’  pensions,  about  $  1 1 6,000,000. 
As  compared  with  state  aid  of  about  25%  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  raises  82%  of  its  school  money  from 
general  state  taxes;  Pennsylvania  48%;  New  York, 
38%  and  Maryland,  34%.  As  a  result  of  such  low 
state  aid,  the  bulk  of  New  Jersey  school  money  must 


be  raised  by  local  taxes;  this  means  local  property  taxes. 
More  state  aid  is  imperative  if  local  property  taxes  are 
not  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  the 
rising  school  costs. 

The  proposed  measure  (similar  to  A-53  in  the  1958 
Legislature)  would  raise  the  “foundation  program” 
on  which  present  state  school  aid  is  based  from  the 
present  $200  p)er  pupil  to  $3(X),  and  the  minimum  aid 
(the  least  any  district  receives)  from  the  present  $50 
pjer  pupil  to  $75.  It  would  provide  additional  aid  to 
encourage  consolidation  of  school  districts  by  using  a 
lower  “local  fair  share”  (3  mills  instead  of  5  mills  on 
equalized  valuations)  for  10  years  after  approved  con¬ 
solidations. 

A  bill  to  increase  State  School  Building  Aid 
(similar  to  A-100  in  1958)  by  raising  the  basis 
for  that  aid  from  the  present  $30  a  pupil  to  $38. 

More  pupils  mean  more  schtwl  buildings.  Birth  rates 
are  still  going  up,  129,000  babies  lx>rn  in  1957  as  com¬ 
pared  with  98,000  in  1950.  High  school  enrollments 
are  just  starting  their  inevitable  rise;  many  more  high 
schools  must  be  built  in  the  years  ahead.  School  district 
building  this  year  will  probably  exceed  $100,000,000, 
even  though  many  districts  have  already  had  to  go  be¬ 
yond  their  legal  borrowing  p)ower  to  meet  past  needs. 
School  building  aid  of  less  than  $14,000,000  in  1958 
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is  far  too  low  as  compared  with  inevitable  outlays  for 
capital  improvements.  Again  the  local  property  owner 
is  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  difference.  The  pro¬ 
posed  increase  would  raise  the  State’s  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  needed  school  building  about  $7,000,000. 


id  for  Adult  Education 

NJEA  favors  aid  for  adult  education  by  counting 
each  720  clock  hours  of  adult  education  as  equal  to 
one  pupil  in  average  daily  enrollment,  and  granting 
state  aid  for  each  such  “pupil"  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
state  aid  for  current  expenses.  It  favors  including  such 
aid  in  the  regular  state  school  aid  bill  (see  above),  but 
awaits  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Tax  Policy 
Commission  which  is  currently  considering  adult  edu¬ 
cation  aid. 


Broader  State  Taxes 


To  finance  increased  State  School  Aid  (current 
expense  and  school  building)  NJEA  will  support 
either  a  state  sales  tax  (food  exempt),  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax,  or  a  combination  of  these. 


New  Jersey  is  a  low-state-tax  state.  By  state  taxes 
it  raises  only  $51  per  capita,  as  compared  with  a  na¬ 
tional  average  of  $87  for  state  taxes.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  high-lcKal-tax  state,  raising  $121  per  capita  by 
local  property  tuxes,  as  compared  with  a  national  aver¬ 
age  of  $79. 


^  I  The  State’s  tax  money  comes  from  a  patchwork  sys¬ 
tem  of  miscellaneous  taxes,  about  $324,000,000  in 
1958-59,  nearly  half  from  taxes  and  license  fees  on 
^  automobiles  and  gasoline;  roughly  one-quarter  from  the 

so-called  “vice”  taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  horse- 
racing;  and  the  balance  from  taxes  on  business  and  in- 
heritance.  Each  year  the  State  has  had  to  dig  into  a 
0  surplus  to  meet  its  normal  expenses.  Obviously  it  can- 

o  not  provide  additional  state  school  aid  without  new  and 

a  broader  taxes.  The  alternative,  however,  is  a  further 

n  increase  in  local  property  taxes,  as  schotil  costs  inevita- 

'■  bly  increase. 
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Federal  Legislation 

Legislation  by  Congress  similar  to  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  for  $4.5  billion  for  federal  support 
to  education — for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries. 

This  legislation  was  side-tracked  in  the  85th  Congress 
to  assure  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  During  the  coming  session,  however,  it  will  be  the 
major  NEA-NJEA  legislative  goal  in  Washington.  It 
would  provide  for  federal  payment  to  tne  states  of  $25 
for  each  school-age  child  the  first  year,  rising  to  $100 


a  child  in  four  years.  Thus  it  would  bring  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  about  $33,000,000  in  federal  funds  for  edu¬ 
cation  the  first  year,  and  over  $130,000,000  a  year 
ultimately.  The  State  could  use  the  money  for  school 
construction  or  to  raise  teachers’  salaries. 


College  Bond  Issue 

A  bill  to  submit  a  bond  issue  of  $66,800,(X)0 

for  college  expansion  to  New  Jersey  voters  in 

November,  1959. 

Unless  New  Jersey’s  State  University  and  public 
colleges  are  greatly  enlarged,  our  State  cannot  hope  to 
meet  the  college  needs  of  the  1 960's.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  has  studied  future  needs  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  (College  Opportunities  in  New  Jersey).  It  has 
recommended  a  State  bond  issue  for  $66,800,000  to 
continue  the  expansion  of  the  State  University  and  pub¬ 
lic  colleges  which  was  begun  by  the  appropriation  of 
nearly  $10,(X)0,000  by  the  1958  Legislature. 

Unless  building  facilities  for  the  1956  enrollments 
of  these  eight  institutions  (Rutgers,  the  six  State  Col¬ 
leges,  and  Newark  College  of  Engineering)  can  be  just 
about  doubled  by  1965,  some  11,000-12,000  qualified 
New  Jersey  high  school  graduates  will  be  denied  college 
opportunities.  Between  now  and  1965  New  Jersey’s 
qualified  college  youth  will  increase  from  about  60,000 
to  about  90,000.  The  effect  of  the  high  post-war  birth 
rates  will  be  felt  in  the  colleges  about  1961;  and  most 
colleges  are  nearly  full  already. 

Half  of  New  Jersey's  present  college  students  now  go 
out-of-state  for  their  college  education;  out-of-state 
colleges  are  not  expanding  very  rapidly  and  are  tending 
to  limit  their  New  Jersey  enrollments.  Expansion  plans 
of  private  colleges  in  New  Jersey  will  not  provide  for 
the  coming  rush  of  college  youth. 

The  proposed  bond  issue  must  go  before  the  people 
in  November  1959  and  must  be  passed  if  the  State’s 
needs  for  higher  education  are  to  be  met. 


College  and  State  Department  Salaries 

Provision  in  the  1959  appropriations  act  for  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  salaries  for  teachers  in  the 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

By  formal  action  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  last  June, 
NJEA  approved  the  following  salary  goals  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education:  Commissioner,  $30,000;  as¬ 
sistant  commissioner  $17,500-22,500;  director  I,  and 
director,  division  of  library,  $15,000-20,000;  county 
superintendent,  $13,(X)0- 18,000;  director  II,  $12,000- 
15,000;  director  III,  $10,800-13,800;  supervisor  I,  and 
chief,  legislative  research  analyst,  $9,600-11,700;  mu¬ 
seum  curator,  $8,8(X)-I0,900;  supervisor  II,  county 
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supervisor,  child  study,  assistant  museum  curator  and 
helping  teacher,  $7,800-9,300;  supervisor  III,  and  li¬ 
brarian  (field  service  and  technical  services)  $6,900- 
8,400;  librarian,  senior  museum  preparator,  $6,200- 
7,400;  museum  advisor  and  technical  assistant,  $5,460- 
6,660. 

And  for  the  colleges:  President,  $15,000-20,000; 
distinguished  service  professor  and  dean  of  college, 
$13,750-16,750;  directors  of  students  and  of  business 
affairs,  $13,000-16,000;  director  II,  $12,000-15,000; 
director  Ill  and  professor,  $10,800-13,800;  associate 
professor,  $8,800-10,900;  assistant  professor  I,  $7,200- 
8,700;  assistant  professor  II  and  instructor,  $6,200- 
7,400;  assistant  instructor,  $5,100-6,300. 

And  for  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf:  super¬ 
intendent,  $11,700-14,700;  assistant  superintendent. 
$9,600-11,700;  principal,  $8,400-9,900;  administra¬ 
tive  instructor,  $7,200-8,700;  instructor  I,  $6,600- 
8,100;  instructor  II,  $5,100-6,300. 

NJEA  has  already  been  represented  at  budget  hear¬ 
ings  in  favor  of  these  goals.  Present  salaries  are  very 
substantially  below  these  levels,  and  compare  poorly 
even  with  the  salaries  for  comparable  requirements  and 
responsibilities  offered  in  good  New  Jersey  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Yet  the  positions  covered  by  these  proposals  are 
positions  of  leadership  in  New  Jersey  education,  and 
the  State  should  be  able  to  secure  and  retain  for  them 
the  highest  type  of  service. 


Tenure  Hearings 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  initial  hearings  on 
charges  against  board  employees  would  be 
before  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  rather 
than  before  the  local  board  of  education. 

When  a  board  of  education  employee  is  brought  up 
on  charges,  under  the  present  tenure  laws,  the  local 
board  of  education  often  appears  as  both  prosecutor 
and  judge;  i.e.,  it  makes  the  charges  and  then  must 
judge  of  their  truth.  Under  these  conditions,  most  de¬ 
cisions  are  eventually  appealed  to  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  any  case.  In  the  meantime  the  publicity 
attendant  on  the  local  hearing  often  “tears  the  com¬ 
munity  apart”  and  disrupts  the  orderly  conduct  of  local 
school  affairs. 

To  remedy  these  conditions,  it  is  propxjsed  that  the 
local  board  prefer  charges  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  board  would  then  suspend  an  em¬ 
ployee,  with  or  without  pay,  until  the  outcome  of 
the  case  before  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
Commissioner  would  have  the  right  to  dismiss  the  case 
if,  in  his  opinion,  the  charges  and  the  supporting  evi¬ 
dence  do  not  seem  to  justify  a  hearing.  The  board 
would  have  the  right  of  appeal  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Courts,  whether  or  not  the  Com¬ 
missioner  decides  on  a  hearing.  This  pattern  would 
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apply  to  all  board  employees  whose  positions  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  tenure  of  office  or  similar  laws.  It  has  been 
discussed  with  several  state  organizations,  including 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  School  Su¬ 
perintendents.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  bill  to  take 
away  from  local  boards  any  present  power  or  authority, 
but  rather  to  relieve  them  of  a  responsibility  which  has 
proved  embarrassing  to  individual  boards  when  tenure 
cases  arise. 


School  Administration 


A  bill  to  make  clear  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  the  "administrative  head"  of  the 
school  system,  responsible  for  supervising  and 
directing  its  employees. 


New  Jersey  law  clearly  specifies  that  local  boards  of 
education  control  and  operate  the  schools  in  their 
communities.  In  recent  years  most  boards  have  adopted 
local  rules  or  regulations  designating  the  superintend¬ 
ent  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  school  system. 
This  is  sound  administrative  practice,  in  which  the 
Board  decides  policies  and  the  superintendent  sees 
that  the  {X)licies  are  carried  out. 


The  proposed  bill  would  amend  RS  18:6-38  (duties 
of  the  superintendent)  to  state  specifically  that  he 
should  be  “administrative  head”  of  the  school  system 
and — which  naturally  follows — should  “supervise  and 
direct  all  employees  except  those  appointed  under  RS 
18:6-31  and  18:6-46,”  (viz.  by  secretaries  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  in  Chapter  6  districts). 


This  measure  would  not  change  or  infringe  upon  the 
rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Board  would  continue  to  employ  person¬ 
nel,  fix  salaries,  make  policies,  and  rule  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  schools  of  the  district. 


It  would  not  alter  in  any  way  the  legally-prescribed 
duties  of  the  officers  of  the  board,  including  the  sec¬ 
retaries  in  all  districts,  and  the  business  managers  in 
Chapter  6  districts,  nor  would  it  give  the  superintendent 
authority  over  these  officers  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 


It  would  make  clear  that  in  other  matters,  the  super¬ 
intendent  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
board,  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  board  policies 
and  rules,  and  with  the  necessary  authority  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  sound  administrative  policy  for  any 
board  to  work  through  one  administrative  agent;  in 
the  case  of  school  boards,  since  education  is  their 
prime  function,  it  is  natural  that  the  administrative 
head  be  a  professionally-qualified  educator. 


This  measure  would  give  the  superintendent  au¬ 
thority  to  supervise  and  direct  all  employees  except 
those  directly  responsible  by  law  to  other  board  of- 
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ficers.  It  is  ditticult  to  see  how  else  he  could  carry  out 
the  rules  and  policies  of  the  board  for  the  education 
of  the  children  in  the  school.  It  in  no  way  makes  him 
a  tyrant  or  a  dictator,  since  the  rules  and  policies  he 
administers  come  from  the  Board.  Neither  does  the 
bill  concern  the  “checks  and  balances”  within  the 
school  system,  since  the  board  remains  the  single 
source  of  authority. 
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In  most  communities  the  superintendent  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  by  the  people  for  the  conduct  of  the  school 
under  the  board’s  rules  and  policies.  The  proposed 
bill  would  merely  make  clear  his  authority  to  fulfill 
that  responsibility. 

In  the  few  communities,  where  there  is  conflict  be¬ 
tween  board  officers,  this  legislation  would  provide  a 
pattern  of  operation  which  is  impersonal  and  sound. 


security  benefits  in  addition  to  their  full  State  retirement 
allowances. 

This  understanding  was  upset  by  changes  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  social  security  act  in  August,  1956;  these  changes 
automatically  made  some  teachers  who  had  expected 
to  avoid  the  offset  subject  to  it.  Remedial  legislation 
(S-33)  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1957  but  was 
vetoed. 

The  1959  legislation  would  eliminate  any  social  se¬ 
curity  offset  for  men  bom  after  Jan.  I,  1892  and  before 
July  2,  1893,  and  for  women  born  after  Jan.  1,  1892 
and  before  July  2,  1896,  provided  such  individuals 
retire  on  or  before  July  1,  1959  and  do  not  earn  addi¬ 
tional  quarters  of  social  security  coverage  from  public 
employment  in  New  Jersey  after  July  1,  1959  and  be¬ 
fore  reaching  age  65. 
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Sick  Leave 

A  bill  (similar  to  A-61  in  1958)  to  provide  that 
a  public  school  employee  receive  full  pay  during 
absence  resulting  from  an  injury  incurred  in  em¬ 
ployment,  without  such  absence  being  charged 
against  annual  or  accumulated  sick  leave. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  the  sick  leave 
law  applying  to  teachers  and  certain  other  employees 
of  boards  of  education  in  cases  of  injury  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  employment.  It  provides  that 
an  absence  resulting  from  such  an  injury  shall  be  with 
pay,  less  any  award  for  temporary  disability  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Such  absence  would 
not  be  charged  to  the  annual  sick  leave  or  to  the  accu¬ 
mulated  sick  leave  unless  the  period  of  temporary  dis¬ 
ability  exceeds  one  year.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are 
similar  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  apply  to  State 
employees. 


Pensions 

A  bill  (similar  to  1958's  S-60)  to  restore  to  a 
group  of  older  teachers — and  some  already  re¬ 
tired — the  opportunity  to  avoid  social  security 
offsets  against  their  retirement  allowances. 

When  the  new  retiriment  law  was  adopted  in  1955, 
it  was  clearly  understood  that  teachers  nearing  retire¬ 
ment  age  would  have  an  opportunity  to  retire  before 
they  were  “fully  insured’’  under  siK'ial  security  as  teach¬ 
ers,  and  that  in  such  cases,  no  social  security  “offsets" 
would  be  deducted  from  the  State  retirement  allowances 
when  they  reached  65.  It  was  understocxl  that  many 
such  teachers  would  be  able  to  qualify  for  scKial  secur¬ 
ity  benefits  after  they  retired,  and  thus  receive  social 


Veterans 

A  bill  (similar  to  1958's  A-379)  to  provide  for 
the  return  to  teacher  veterans  of  pension  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  their  employers  while  they 
were  in  military  service. 

In  returning  veterans’  contributions  to  them  under 
the  1955  retirement  act,  the  retirement  system  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Attorney  General  not  to  return  contribu¬ 
tions  made  for  them,  by  their  employing  boards  of 
education  while  they  were  in  the  military  service.  Under 
virtually  identical  conditions,  the  State  did  return  sim¬ 
ilar  contributions  to  State  and  liKal  public  employees 
under  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  law — 
and  such  return  had  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral.  Since  it  has  been  clearly  understood  that,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  two  groups  were  to  be  treated  alike, 
NJEA  is  continuing  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  authorize 
the  return  of  these  monies  to  teacher  veterans. 

A  bill  fo  change  the  terminal  date  of  World  War 
II  service  from  September  2,  1945  to  December 
31,  1946,  for  purpose  of  defining  "veteran" 
under  the  retire  system.  (Like  1958's  A-380) 

The  1955  retirement  act  gave  certain  special  privi¬ 
leges  to  veterans,  in  consideration  of  the  adju.stments 
which  were  made  to  the  “free  veterans  retirement  act.” 
However,  the  1955  law  defined  veterans  of  World  War 
II  very  narrowly,  by  requiring  at  least  90  days  service 
between  September  16,  1940  and  September  2,  1945. 
The  latter  date  deprived  of  “veteran  status”  an  appreci¬ 
able  number  of  teachers  who  had  long  been  regarded 
as  veterans  and  who  clearly  still  have  veterans’  rights 
under  the  old  “free  veterans”  act.  NJEA  strongly  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  State  use  the  same  terminal  date  for 
World  War  II  service  as  is  used  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  namely  December  31,  1946. 
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Workmen’s  Compensation 

A  bill,  (similar  to  A-176  in  1958)  to  abolish 
the  exclusion  from  Workmen's  Compensation 
Coverage  of  public  employees  retired  because 
of  injury  or  disability. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  necessary  for  board  of 
education  employees,  including  teachers,  who  are 
claiming  workmen’s  compensation  to  postpone  any  dis¬ 
ability  retirement  until  that  claim  is  settled.  There  is 
no  good  reason  for  this  situation,  which  may  cause 
unnecessary  hardships.  This  bill  would  permit  compen¬ 
sation  awards  to  retired  public  employees.  No  addi¬ 
tional  costs  are  involved. 


Education  Building 

Necessary  legislation  for  erecting  a  new  and 
separate  building  for  the  use  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

The  present  building  (n.^  W.  State  St.,  Trenton) 
[lousing  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  totally 
inadequate  for  its  needs.  It  is  crowded,  inefficient,  and 
forces  Department  employees  to  work  under  almost 
impossible  conditions.  Among  these  are  lack  of  recep¬ 
tion  space,  files  in  the  corridors,  poor  lighting,  no  ele¬ 
vators,  a  wide  separation  of  secretaries  from  executives 
for  whom  they  work,  lack  of  privacy  for  professional 
staff  members,  lack  of  meeting  space,  poor  heating,  etc. 
In  addition  the  State  pays  substantial  rent  for  additional 
space  in  other  kK'ations.  The  work  of  the  Department  is 


expanding  with  the  growth  of  schools  and  additional 
responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  legislation,  such  as  the 
school  building  aid  bill,  supervision  and  stimulation  of 
classes  for  handicapped  children,  etc.  It  should  be 
housed  in  a  separate  building  worthy  of  the  esteem  in 
which  or  state  holds  education. 


Library  Aid 

A  bill  (similar  to  1958's  S-2)  to  provide  for 
State  aid  for  the  support  of  county  and  munici¬ 
pal  library  services. 

This  proposal  is  the  result  of  a  study  by  a  legislative 
commission.  It  would  provide  up  to  $2,000,000  a  year 
as  the  State’s  share  of  public  library  costs.  All  libraries 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxes  would  get 
some  assistance  under  the  proposed  plan.  It  would 
provide  additional  aid  for  county  libraries  and  other 
libraries  with  $50,000  or  more  in  annual  expenditures. 
Smaller  libraries  could  qualify  for  increased  aid  by  co¬ 
operative  plans.  The  plan  calls  for  the  continuation  of 
ItKal  support  and  control,  and  does  not  propose  any 
changes  in  the  authority  of  local  library  trustees. 

The  commission  found  that  over  half  of  New  Jersey 
libraries  are  sub-standard  and  that  300,000  people  have 
no  library  service  at  all.  Approximately  $7,0(M),000 
is  now  spent  each  year  on  public  libraries  in  New  Jersey. 
To  meet  modern  demands,  $4,()(K),0()0  is  needed  with 
the  added  cost  shared  by  the  state  and  by  I(x:alities.  If 
a  bill  similar  to  S-2  in  1958  is  introduced,  NJEA  will 
support  it. 


Your  Representatives  in  the  Nevr  Jersey  Legisiature 


Atlantic 

Senator: 

Frank  S.  Farley,  K.  '61 
6104  Ventnor  Ave., 
Ventnor  City 


Walter  Marut 

130  Locust  Ave.,  Wallington 

Carmine  Saving.  Jr..  R.  '59 
251  Ridge  Road,  l.yndhursi 


Cape  May 
Senator: 

Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr..  R. 
'59 

1  Crescent  Drive.  Erma  Park 


Daniel  F.  Flynn,  D.  '59 
556  Ridge  St.,  Newark  4 

Martin  Kesselhaut,  D.  '59 
2  Keer  Ave.,  Newark  12 


Assemblymen: 

Paul  M.  Salsburu.  R.  '59 
117  So.  Illinois  Ave., 

Atlantic  City 

Alberi  S.  Smith,  R.  '59 
103 -21st  St.,  S.  Brigantine 

Bergen 

Senator: 

Waller  H.  Jones.  R.  '61 
Tappan  Road,  Norwotxl 

Assemblymen 

Mrs.  Clara  K.  Bivona.  R.  '59 
199  Sylvan  St.,  Rutherford 

Pierce  H.  Deamer,  Jr..  R.  '59 
228  So.  Prospect  Ave., 
Bergenfield 

Charles  W.  Kraus.  R.  '59 
114  Larch  Ave.,  Bogota 

Earl  A.  Marryait,  R.  '59 
190  Demarest  Ave.,  Closter 


Burlington 

Senator: 

Albert  McCay,  R.  '59 
River  Bank,  Delanco 

Assemblyman 

C.  William  Haines,  R.  '59 
Marne  Highway,  Masonville 

Cansden 

Senator: 

Joseph  W.  Cowgill,  D.  '59 
721  Market  St.,  Camden 

Assemblymen 

William  F.  Hyland,  D.  '59 
1111  Stokes  Ave.,  Collingswood 

Frank  E.  Meloni,  D.  '59 
5418  Garden  Ave.,  Pennsauken 

Francis  J.  Werner,  D.  '59 
822  No.  30th  St.,  Camden 


Assemblyman: 

Robert  E.  Kay,  R.  '59 
107  E.  Wildwood  Ave. 
Wildwood  Crest 

Cumberland 

Senator: 

(Vacancy) 

Assemblyman 

Robert  H.  Weber.  D.  '59 
Greenwich 

Essex 

Senator: 

Donal  C.  Fox.  D.  '59 
22  Franklin  Ter.,  So.  Orange 

Assemblymen 

Leroy  D'Aloia.  D.  '59 

255  Elwood  Ave.,  Newark  4 

Thomas  E.  Durkin,  Jr.,  D.  '59 
47  W.  Lawn  Road,  Livingston 


Murray  R.  Klepesch.  D.  '59 
150  Myrtle  Ave.,  Millburn 

|SAIK)RE.  I.AUFER.  D.  '59 
287  Kerrigan  Blvd.,  Newark  6 

Irwin  LeWine,  D.  '59 
92  Central  Ave.,  Caldwell 

Richard  A.  Lynch,  D.  '59 
25  North  End  Ter.,  Bloomfield 

Elmer  M.  Matthews.  D.  '59 
376  Grove  Road,  South  Orange 

Leonard  D.  Ronco,  D.  '59 
194  Washington  Ave., 
Belleville 

Stanley  A.  Stolowski,  D.  '59 
77  Napoleon  St.,  Newark  5 

Mrs.  MADELtNE  A.  Williams, 
D.  '59 

295  Halsted  St.,  East  Orange 
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Gloucester 

Senator: 

Harold  W.  Hannold,  R.  '59 
15A  Cooper  St.,  Woodbury 

Assemblyman 

Thomas  F.  Connery,  Jr..  D. 
'59 

.^45  Delaware  St.,  Woodbury 

Hudson 

Senator: 

William  F.  Kelly,  Jr.,  D.  '61 
51  Glenwood  Ave., 

Jersey  City  6 

Assemblymen 

Maurice  V.  Brady,  D  '59 
47  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4 

Miss  Irene  Brown,  D.  '59 
270  Fairmount  Ave., 

Jersey  City  6 

Frederick  H.  Hauser.  D.  '59 
l()(K)  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken 

John  J.  Kijewski,  D.  '59 
.^0  Garrison  Ave., 

Jersey  City  6 

.\lan  Kraut,  D.  '59 
245  Stegman  Street. 

Jersey  City  5 

William  Martin,  D.  '59 
98  W.  28ih  St..  Bayonne 

l.Eo  J.  Michnevicii,  D.  '59 
247  Forest  St.,  Kearney 

William  V.  Musto,  D.  '59 
1010  Summit  Ave.,  Union  City 

Koberl  F.  Sabello,  D.  '59 
80-70th  St.,  Guttenberg 


Hunterdon 

Senator: 

Wesley  L.  Lance,  R.  '61 
Glen  Gardner 

Assemblyman 

Raymond  E.  Bowkley,  R.  '59 
Califon 

Mercer 

Senator: 

SiDo  L.  Ridolei,  D.  '61 
1824  Riverside  Drive, 

Trenton  8 

Assemblymen 

Charles  E.  Farringion,  D. 

'59 

2405  Pennington  Road. 
Pennington 

Vincent  R.  Panaro,  D.  '59 
Wilburtha  Road.  Trenton 
Raymond  J.  Stewart,  D.  '59 
50  Clarendon  Road,  Yardville 

Middlesex 

Senator: 

John  A.  Lynch.  D.  '59 
I  Elm  Row,  New  Brunswick 

Assemblymen: 

J.  Edward  Crabiel.  D.  '59 
.58  Highland  Drive,  Milltown 
William  Kurtz,  D.  '59 
415  Conover  St.,  South  Amboy 
David  1.  Stepacoff,  D.  '59 
160  Lewis  St.,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth 

Senator: 

Rkhard  R.  Sioui,  R.  '59 
National  Bunk  Bldg., 
.MIenhurst 

Assemblymen: 

Clifton  T.  Barkalow,  R.  '59 
State  Highway  33,  Freehold 
Alfred  N.  Beadleston,  R.  '59 
Sycamore  Ave.,  Shrewsbury 


Morris 

Senator: 

Thomas  J.  Hillery.  R.  '61 
195  No.  Main  St.,  Boonton 

Assemblymen 

Benjamin  Franklin,  III,  R. 
'59 

Village  Road,  New  Vernon 

Joseph  J.  Maraziti,  R.  '59 
414  Dixon  Ave.,  Boonton 

Ocean 

Senator: 

W.  Steelman  Mathis.  R.  '61 
Main  St.,  Toms  River 

Assemblyman 

Mrs.  Lettie  E.  Savage,  R.  '59 
215  Forest  Ave.,  Lakewood 

Passaic 

Senator: 

Am  HON Y  J.  Grossi,  D.  '61 
493  E.  39th  St..  Paterson  4 

Assemblymen 

Samuel  L.  Biber.  D.  '59 
125  Pompton  Ave., 

Pompton  Lakes 

Joseph  M.  Keegan,  D.  '59 
46  Kensington  Ter.,  Passaic 

Mrs.  Betty  McNamara 
Kordja,  D.  '59 
85  Mary  St.,  Paterson  3 

Robert  J.  Wegner.  D.  '59 
555  E.  41st  St.,  Paterson  4 

Salem 

Senator: 

John  A.  Waddington,  D.  '59 
R.  D.  3,  Salem 
Assemblyman: 

John  W.  Davis.  D.  '59 
Fort  Mott  Road,  R.D.  3,  Salem 


Somerset 

Senator: 

William  E.  Ozzard.  R.  '59 
27  N.  Bridge  St.,  Somerville 

Assemblyman: 

Raymond  H.  Bateman,  R.  '59 
North  Branch 

Sussex 

Senator: 

George  B.  Harper,  R.  '61 
Maple  Drive,  Layton 

Assemblyman 

Douglas  Ruthereurd.  R.  '59 
Sparta 

Union 

Senator: 

Robert  C.  Crane,  R.  '59 
329  Hillside  Ave.,  Westfield 

Assemblymen: 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Hughes,  D. 
'59 

Blue  House,  Morris  Ave., 
R.F.D.,  Union 

James  M.  McGowan,  D.  '59 
430  Vine  St.,  Elizabeth 

George  M.  Miller,  D.  '59 
403  Warren  St..  Scotch  Plains 

John  J.  Wilson.  D.  '59 
517  Dorian  Place,  Westfield 

Warren 

Senator: 

Wayne  Dumont,  Jr..  R.  '59 
701  Hillcrest  Blvd.. 
Phillipsburg 

Assemblyman: 

Thomas  C.  Swick,  D.  '59 
556  John  Mitchell  Ave., 
Phillipsburg 


Your  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress 


Senate 

Clifford  P.  Case.  R.  '60 
345  Elm  Ave.,  Rahway 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
D.  '64 

231  Elizabeth  Ave..  Westfield 

House  of 
Representatives 

First  District 

(Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem) 
William  T.  Cahill,  R.  '60 
1009  Park  Ave..  Collingswood 

Second  District 

(Atlantic.  Cape  May. 
Cumberland) 

MtLTON  W.  Glenn,  R.  '60 
103  Pembroke  Ave.. 

Margate  City 


Third  District 

(Ocean,  part  of  Middlesex, 
Monmouth) 

James  C.  Auchincloss.  R.  '60 
25  Waterman  Ave..  Rumson 

Fourth  District 

(Burlington  and  Mercer) 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr..  D.  '60 
Mountain  View  Road,  Trenton 

Fifth  District 

(Morris,  part  of  Middlesex. 
Somerset ) 

Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr., 

R.  '60 

Sand  Spring  Lane.  Morristown 

Sixth  District 

(Union) 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

R.  '60 

320  Verona  Ave.,  Elizabeth 


Seventh  District 

(Hunterdon.  Sussex,  Warren, 
parts  of  Passaic  and  Bergen) 
William  B.  Widnall.  R.  '60 
W.  Saddle  River  Rd.. 

Saddle  River 

Eighth  District 

(Part  of  Passaic) 

Gordon  Canfield,  R.  '60 
317  E.  30th  St.,  Paterson  4 

Ninth  District 

(Parts  of  Bergen  and 
Hudson) 

Frank  C.  Osmers.  Jr.,  R.  '60 
68  Knickerbocker  Rd..  Tenafly 

Tenth  District 

(Parts  of  Essex  and  Hudson) 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  D.  '60 
205  Crafton  Ave.,  Newark  4 


Eleventh  District 

(Part  of  Essex) 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio.  D.  '60 
68  Hazelwood  Ave.,  Newark  6 

Twelfth  District 

(Part  of  Essex) 

George  M.  Wallhauser. 

R.  '60 

31  Kensington  Terrace. 
Maplewood 

Thirteenth  District 

(Part  of  Hudson) 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

D.  '60 

102  W.  Fifth  St.,  Bayonne 
Fourteenth  District 
(Part  of  Hudson) 

Dominick  V.  Daniels.  D.  '60 
193  Palisade  Ave.. 

Jersey  City  6 


President 

MaZIE  V.  SCANLAN,  ’59 
Supv.,  1809  Pacific  Ave. 
Atlantic  City 

Vice-President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  ’59 
Dean  of  Students 
Glassboro  State  College 

4 

Treasurer 
Ida  L.  Francis,  ’59 
Prin.,  School  No.  I 
Somerville 

Atlantic 

Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  ’61 
Prin.,  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

Kathryn  E.  Stilwell,  ’61 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Westwood 


Burlington 

Sarah  W.  Lowden,  '61 
Tchr.,  Delaware  Ave.  Sch. 
Palmyra 

Camden 

Mrs.  Catherine 
Campbell,  ’61 
Tchr..  Longfellow  School 
Pennsaiiken 

Cape  May 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle. 
’60 

Tchr.,  Lafayette  St.  School 
Cape  May 

Cumberland 
Mrs.  Myrtle  J.  Q. 

Middleton,  '59 
Tchr.,  Bank  Street  School 
Bridgeton 

Essex 

Charles  Gieske,  Jr.,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Grove  St.  School 
Irvington 


John  W.  Stouffer,  ’60 
Supt.,  W.  Deptford  Twp. 
Oakview  School,  Woodbury 
Hudson 

Mrs.  Jeanette  B.  Waters.  ’59 
Bureau  of  Special  Services 
Bd.  of  Education,  Jersey  City 
Hunterdon 
Carl  Sorensen,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Flemington 

Mercer 

Charles  R.  Mitchell,  ’59 
Prin.,  Lalor  School 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 
Middlesex 

Cecil  W.  Roberts,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.S. 

New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 

Everett  C.  Curry,  ’61 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Leonardo 

Morris 

Louts  Cronholm,  ’61 
Prin.,  High  School 
Dover 


Ocean 

Paul  Bridenbaugh,  ’60 
Prin.,  High  School 
Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 
Passaic 

George  Springer.  ’60 
Asst.  Prin.,  School  No.  1 1 
Passaic 

Salem 

Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth,  ’59 
County  Helping  Teacher 
42  N.  Main  St.,  Woodstown 
Somerset 

•Mrs.  Kathryn  Yohn,  ’61 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Bound  Brook 

Sussex 

Mhdrkd  Harden,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Franklin  School 
Franklin 

Union 

Holmes  Cliver,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Summit 

Warren 

Ruth  Williams,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Belvidere  School 
Belvidere 


Delegate  Assembly 


Atlantic 

Nancy  Johnson,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Ventnor  Ave.  School 
Ventnor 

Harold  Yehl,  ’60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Hammonton 

Bergen 

Donald  Bowler.  ’60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ridgewood ' 

Ara  Boyan,  ’59 

Tchr.,  High  School 

Rutherford 

Emil  Cavalini,  ’59 

Prin.,  Elementary  School 

Upper  Saddle  River 

Carolyn  M.  Edmundson,  '60 

Tchr.,  Jr.  High  School 

Glen  Rock 

Paul  Guiler,  ’60 

Tchr.,  Jr.  High  School 

Englewood 

Mrs.  Henriette  Miller,  ’60 

Prin.,  Lincoln  School 

I.odi 

M.  Bruce  Oldford,  '60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Tenafly 


Norman  Parris,  '59 

Tchr.,  Bergen  Co.  Voc.  &  Tech. 

H.  S.,  Hackensack 

Lillian  Pasini,  ’60 

Tchr.,  Public  School 

Park  Ridge 

Stephen  B.  Sims,  '59 

Tchr.,  Lincoln  School 

Dumont 

George  Swan,  ’59 
Prin.,  Lowell  School 
Teaneck 

Burlington 

Richard  Byham,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Mt.  Holly  Jr.  H.  S. 

Ml  Holly 

Margaret  Crispin,  '59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Moorestown 
Robert  Kemp,  ’60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Florence 

Camden 

Beatrice  Brown,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Edison  School 
Westmont 

Clara  J.  Fowles,  ’59 
Prin.,  Garfield  &  Dudley 
Schools 
Camden 


Edward  Glaspey,  ’60 
Prin.,  High  School 
Haddon  Heights 
Harriette  R.  Johnson,  '59 
Tchr.,  School  No.  3 
Audubon,  N.  J. 

William  Thorpe,  ’60 
Prin.,  Erlton  School 
Delaware  Township 

Cape  May 

Mrs.  Janet  E.  Vance,  '59 
Tchr.,  Middle  Twp.  H.  S. 
Cape  May  Court  House 
Cumberland 

Anne  L.  Robinson,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Culver  School 
Millville 

Mrs.  Rose  Sobelman,  '59 
Prin.,  Carmel  School 
Deerfield  Twp. 

Essex 

Herbert  R.  Andlauer.  '59 
Tchr.,  Park  Jr.  H.  S. 
Livingston 

Malcolm  Breithaupt,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Essex  Fells  Schools 
Essex  Fells 

John  Burguillos,  '60 
Tchr.,  Verona  High  School 
Verona 

Margaret  Eaton,  ’60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
West  Orange 


James  H.  Gardner,  ’59 
Tchr..  Millburn  H.  S. 
Millburn 

Virginia  Haycock,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Hillside  School 
Montclair 

John  Hedstrom,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Ivy  Jr.  H.  S. 

Newark 

Anthony  Paluch,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Alexander  St.  School 
Newark 

Carolyn  A.  Pohl,  ’60 
Supv..  Public  Schools 
Belleville 

John  Sheps,  ’60 
Tchr..  S.  8th  St.  School 
Newark 

William  E.  Young,  ’59 
Prin..  Fielding  School 
South  Orange 

Gloucester 
Charles  Goess,  ’60 
Prin..  Gibbstown  School 
Greenwich 

Thomas  Montgomery,  '59 
Prin.,  Walls  School 
Pitman 

Hudson 

Mrs.  G.  Ruth  Hag.an,  '59 
Tchr.,  School  No.  24 
Jersey  City 


WiiLiAM  Henry,  '60 
Tchr.,  Weehawken  School 
Weehawken 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Reyle,  '59 
Tchr.,  Washington  School 
North  Bergen 
Allan  Edwards,  '60 
Tchr.,  F.  J.  Murray  School 
Jersey  City 
Grace  Sharkey,  '60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Bayonne 

Anna  Van  Twisk,  '59 
Supervisor 

I  Adm.  Bldg.,  Hoboken 

Hunterdon 

Frances  Peterman,  '59 
Tchr.,  Flemington-Raritan 
Cons.  School,  Flemington 

Mercer 

I  Reba  S.  Burrichter,* 

'  Tchr.,  Lalor  School 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 
Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr.  '60 
Prin.,  Lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 
Lawrence  Twp.,  Trenton 
Isabel  Hill,  '59 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Lummis,  '59 
Tchr.,  Nassau  St.  School 
Princeton 

Middlesex 

Mrs.  Alice  Kerr,  '59 
Tchr.,  Stelton  School 
I  Edison  Twp. 


Admission  of  Affiliated 
Croups 


William  Jelin,  '59 
Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 
Mrs.  Angelica  Marra,  '60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Sayreville 

Mrs.  Vera  Weagley,  '60 
Tchr.,  Milltown  School 
Milltown 

Harold  Wickholm,  '60 
Prin.,  New  Market  School 
New  Market 

Monmouth 

Mrs.  Erma  B.  Dorrer,  '59 
Tchr.,  Elementary  School 
Manasquan 

Wallace  Gleason,  '60 

Prin.,  High  School 

Asbury  Park 

Melvin  Jones,  '60 

Tchr.,  Middletown  Twp.  H.  S. 

Middletown 

William  Pazicky,  '59 

Prin.,  River  Street  School 

Red  Bank 

Morris 

Charles  Brown,  Jr.,  '60 
Prin.,  Mine  Hill  School 
Mine  Hill 

Mrs.  Madalyn  M.  Fick,  '59 
Tchr.,  East  Dover  Elementary 
School,  Dover 
Samuel  Hollander,  '59 
Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S. 

Morris  Twp.,  Morris  Plains 
Roy  S.  Lockhart,  '59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Madison 


Harold  M.  Yeiil* 
tchr.,  Hammonton  H.  S. 
Hammonton 

Budget  Committee 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Pierce, 
chairman 

supt..  High  School 
Ocean  City 
Lawrence  Diehl 
tchr.,  Moorestown  H.  S. 
Moorestown 
William  S.  Jelin* 
guidance  counsellor 
Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 
Marie  Maurel 
tchr..  High  School 
Plainfield 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer 

tchr.,  P.  S.  No.  14 

153  Union  St.,  Jersey  City  4 

Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky,*  chairman 
prin..  River  St.  School 
Red  Bank 

Grace  D.  Deinzer 
tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 
Livingston  Ave., 

New  Brunswick 
A.  L.  Donley 
supt.,  512  So.  7th  St. 

Vineland 


Ocean 

Francis  Rempe,  '59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Lakewood 

Passaic 

George  Anderson,  '59 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  10 
Clifton 

Andrew  Bacha,  '60 
Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Passaic 

Robert  Ferrier,  '59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Pompton  Lakes 
Edward  Mather.  '60 
Tchr.,  East  Side  High  School 
Paterson 

Beatrice  Ruthkoff,  '59 
Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Little  Falls 

Faythe  E.  Stern,  '60 
Prin..  School  No.  26 
Paterson 

Salem 

Sara  Lounsbury,  '60 
Tchr.,  Pennsville  School 
Lower  Penns  Neck  Twp. 

Somerset 

Katherine  Kinney,  '59 
Asst.  Supt.,  Main  St.  School 
Manville 

John  B.  Parker,  '60 
Tchr.,  North  Plainfield  H.  S. 
North  Plainfield 


Dr.  William  P.  Patterson 
prin..  State  St.  Jr.  H.  S. 
Hackensack 
George  Reinfeld 
a.sst.  prof,  of  English 
Glassboro  State  College 
Walter  H.  Williams 
tchr..  Ocean  City  H.  S. 

Ocean  City 

Educational  Research 
Committee 

Dr.  John  B.  Geissinger, 
chairman,  supt., 

27  W.  Clinton  Ave. 

Tenafly 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Carman 
prin.,  Gregory  School 
Rutherford  &  Exton  Aves.. 
Trenton 

Mrs.  Lena  B.  Elwell 
tch.  prin.,  Elem.  School 
Beach  Haven 
William  J.  Mayer 
guidance  counselor 
Clifton  H.  S.,  Clifton 
Chester  M.  Ogden 
prin.,  Fairton  School 
Fairton 

Anna  R.  Tantum 
supv..  Administration  Bldg. 

24  Bayard  St.,  New  Brunswick 
Grace  F.  Sharkey* 
tchr..  High  School 
Ave.  A  &  28  St.,  Bayonne 
S.  David  Winans,  consultant 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Education 
175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25 


Sussex 

Mary  Butcher,  '59 
Tchr.,  Sparta  School 
Spana 

Union 

LeRoy,  Albert,  '59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Mrs.  Elsie  Charron,  '59 
Tchr..  Lafayette  School 
Elizabeth 

Marie  Demarest,  '59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Linden 

George  L.  Denny,  '60 
Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 
Westfield 

Alda  Haines,  '59 
Tchr.,  Emerson  School 
Plainfield 

James  T.  Holcombe,  '60 
Prin.,  Livingston  School 
Union 

Daniel  Kautzman,  '60 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Summit  * 

Mrs.  Maryneil  Weldon,  '60 
Tchr.,  Washington  School 
Roselle 

Warren 

Henry  Dinger,  '60 
Prin.,  Harmony  School 
Harmony 


Elections  Committee 

Atlantic 

Lauchlin  D.  MacKinnon 
tchr..  Senior  H.  S. 

Albany  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Berqen 

Donald  T.  Duff 

prin..  North.  Valley  Reg.  H.  S. 

Demarest 

Burlington 

Mary  E.  O'Donnell 
prin..  School  No.  2 
Maple  Shade 

Camden 

Mrs  Ruth  M.  Mervine 
tchr.,  Audubon  H.  S. 
Edgewood  &  Chestnut  Aves., 
Audubon  6 

Capa  May 
Mrs.  Marie  Stone 
prin..  Middle  Twp.  Elem.  Sch. 
Cape  May  Court  House 
Cumberland 
Edward  Mokrynski 
ass't  supt..  Board  of  Education 
N.  High  St.,  Millville 

Es^ex 

Arthur  C.  Stender 
prin.,  Augusta  St.  School 
Irvington  1 1 

Gloucester 
Charles  O.  Walker 
prin.,  Hurffville  School 
Sewell,  R.  D. 

Hudson 

Mrs.  Katherine  Kuenzler 
tchr.,  Lincoln  School 
Harrison 


George  C.  Hance,  chairman 

elementary  supervisor 

Board  of  Education.  Bogota 

Chester  Bright 

ass't.  prin.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 

301  Clark  St.,  Westfield 

Henry  W.  Dinger* 

prin..  Harmony  School 

Mt.  Route  12.  Phillipsbiirg 

Virginia  L.  Haycock* 

tchr..  Hillside  School 

Montclair 

Alice  B.  Kerr* 

tchr.,  Stelton  School 

Plainfield  Ave.,  Edison 

Anne  L.  Robinson* 

tchr..  Culver  School 

3rd  &  Sassafrass  Sts.,  Millville 

Mrs.  Janet  E.  Vance* 

tchr..  Middle  Twp.  H.  S. 

Cape  May  Court  House 

Audits  Committee' 

Frances  R.  Peterman,* 
chairman 

tchr.,  Flemington-Raritan  Sch. 
Bonnell  St.,  Flemington 
E.  Kendall  Gike 
tchr..  Freehold  Twp.  Schools 
R.  F.  D.,  Freehold 


*Election  in  '59  to  fill  term  expiring  in  *60. 
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Hunterdon 

Mrs.  Veronica  M.  Schloti 
tchr.,  Milford  Elem.  School 
Milford 

Mercer 

William  R.  Coursen 
prin.,  Hamilton  H.  S.  -  East 
Klockner  Rd.  &  Hamilton  Ave., 
Trenton  9 

Middlesex 

Mrs.  Irene  Ringel  Vckjee 
tchr.,  McKinley  School 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 
James  J.  Howard 
tchr..  West  Belmar  School 
Wall  Township 

Morris 

Anthony  A.  Ciriot 

prin.,  Washington  Ave.  School 

Chatham 

Ocean 

Gertrude  Tansey 
tchr.,  Lakewood  H.  S. 
Lakewood 

Passaic 

Harriet  H.  Burchele 
prin..  Memorial  School 
Totowa  Boro,  Paterson  2 
Salem 

Joseph  H.  Ewart 
supt.,  Woodstown  Schools 
East  Ave.,  V/oodstown 
Somerset 
Katherine  Hosmer 
tchr.,  Bernards  H.  S. 
Bemardsville 

Sussex 

William  R.  Condon 
tchr.,  Franklin  H.  S. 

Franklin 

Union 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter, 
chairman 

vice  prin..  Union  H.  S. 
Caldwell  Ave.,  Union 
Warren 

Gladys  E.  Mustard 
tchr..  Freeman  School 
Fillmore  St.,  Phillipsburg 

Ethics  Committee 

Earl  Moran,  chairman 
supv.,  Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.  S. 
Rockaway 

Warren  D.  Cummings 
tchr..  Newton  H.  S.,  Newton 
Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Hail 
prin.,  Montague  School 
R.  D.  1.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Melvin  W.  Jones* 
guid.  dir..  Middletown  Twp. 

H.  S.,  Middletown  ^ 

George  Parr 
guid.  conns.,  Jr.  H.  S. 
Ridgewood  Rd.,  South  Orange 
Edna  R.  Roach 
prin.,  Jefferson  School 
Hickory  Ave.,  Bergenficid 
Ruth  Reininger 
elem.  dir..  Hamilton  Twp. 
Rowan  School,  Trentoi)' 

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Adams 
prin..  Central  Park  School 
Oliver  St.,  Pennsville 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover,  consult, 
ass't  commissioner  of  education 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Education 
175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25 


Health  Study  Committee 

Mrs.  Isabel  F.  Webber 
tchr..  High  School  Bldg. 
Washington 
Domenica  G.  Bivona 
school  nurse.  School  No.  6 
Carroll  St.,  Paterson  I 
Edward  GarrigueS 
prin.,  Oldmans  Twp.  Schools 
Pedricktown  • 

Dr.  Everett  L.  Hebei. 
dir.,  health,  safety,  phys.  ed. 

N.  J.  Dept,  of  Education 
175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25 
Maurice  W.  Rowland 
supt.,  24  Bayard  St. 

New  Brunswick 

Mrs.  Sarah  Cordery 

head  nurse.  Intermediate  .Sch. 

I.eonardville  Rd.,  Leonardo 

Ara  S.  Boyan* 

tchr..  High  School 

Rutherford 

Joseph  E.  Clayton,  consultant 
asst,  commissioner  of  education 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Education 
175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25 

Committee  on  Higher 
Education 

Dr.  Stanton  I.angworihy, 
chairman 

Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro 

Dr.  Velma  D.  Hayden 
dean.  Trenton  State  College 
Trenton  15 
Dr.  William  Hazell 
dean,  Newark  College  of 
Engineering,  Newark  2 
Dr.  Edward  Hu  berm  an 
assoc,  prof..  Newark  College 
of  Rutgers  Univ. 

40  Rector  St.,  Newark  1 
Dr.  John  C.  Hutchinson 
prof..  Newark  State  College 
Union 

Dr.  John  Reckzeh 
prof.,  Jersey  City  State  College 
Jersey  City  5 
Dr.  Bennett  M.  Rich 
prof..  Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick 
Dr.  Harry  H.  Shapiro 
ass't.  prof.,  Rutgers  University 
(Camden  Division),  Camden 
Dr.  Horace  J.  Sheppard 
assoc,  prof.,  Montclair  State 
College.  Upper  Montclair 
Dr.  Kenneth  B.  White 
dean.  Paterson  State  College 
Box  2259,  Paterson  22 

Insurance  Committee 

H  arold  D.  Shannon,  chairman 

tchr..  High  School 

Asbury  Park 

Charles  B.  Bcxiart,  Jr. 

dept.  head.  Summit  H.  S. 

Summit 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Bole 

dean.  Glassboro  State  College 

Glassboro 

Donai.d  P.  Bush 

tchr..  W.  Orange  H.  S. 

West  Orange 


Thomas  A.  Huff 
tchr.,  Wayne  Jr.  H.  S. 

Valley  Road.  Wayne 
Roy  S.  Lckkhart* 
head  math.  dept. 

Madison  H.  S.,  Madison 
Mrs.  Margaret  Pape 
Strawberry  Hill  P.  S.  No.  3 
Woodbridge 

Joint  Committee  with 
American  Legion 

J.  M.  RuGGiERt,  chairman 
supt.,  Edison  Twp.  Schools 
1015  Amboy  Ave.,  Fords 
John  Bennett 

ass't  supt.,  Toms  River  Schools 
Toms  River 

Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Reyle* 
tchr.,  Washington  School 
1817  -  44th  St.,  North  Bergen 
Granville  S.  Thomas,  supi. 
Mecum  Bldg.,  Salem 

Leadership  Conference 
Committee 

Dorothy  Dagon.  chairman 
tchr..  Barber  School 
Sargeant  St.,  Phillipsburg 
Andrew  M.  Bacha* 
tchr.,  Jefferson  School  #1 
Van  Houten-Broadway,  Passaic 
WaLIACE  F.  CiLEASON 
prin..  High  5>chool 
Asbury  Park 
Robert  MuLEtGAN 
prin.,  Hoffman  Blvd.  Schtn^l 
Colonia 

Mrs.  Marie  J.  Sgian 
elem.  supv.,  305  Elm  St. 
Westfield 

Legislative  Committee 

Atlantic 

Alfred  Saseen 
supt.,  1809  Pacific  Ave. 
Atlantic  City 

Berqen 

Joseph  B.  Siroman 
tchr.,  Senior  H.  S. 

Sunset  Lane,  Tenatly 
Burlington 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Howe 
supt..  Administration  Bldg. 

518  Locust  Ave.,  Burlington 
Camden 
Beatrice  Brown* 
tchr.,  Edison  School 
Melrose  Ave.,  Westmont 
Cape  May 

William  H.  Donahue 
adm.  prin..  Lower  Twp.  Con’d 
Schtwl.  R.  D.,  Cape  May 
Cumberland 
Margarei  N.  Ciray 
Director.  Junior  H.  S. 
Bridgeton 

Essex 

Raymond  STERLtNG 

prin..  South  Orange  Jr.  H.  S. 

South  Orange 

Walter  E.  Stoddart 

prin..  Dayton  St.  Schtwl 

Newark  12 

Michael  Rosamilia 

dept.  head.  Belleville  H.  S. 

Belleville 


Gloucester 
L.  Arihur  Walton 
supt..  37-A  So.  Broadway 
Pitman 

Hudson 
William  J.  Henry 
tchr..  Senior  H.  S. 

Weehawken 
James  E.  Corcoran 
counselor,  Bayonne  H.  S.  > 
Bayonne 

Hunterdon 

Mrs.  Edith  O.  Thomas 
tchr.,  Frenchtown  School 
Frenchtown 

Mercer 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Carno<  han 
counselor,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  2 
Gladstone  Ave.,  Trenton 
Middlesex 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Lawrie 
tchr.,  Dunellen  H.  S. 

Dunellcn 

Monmouth 
Dr.  John  W.  Wood 
prin..  North  Long  Branch  Sch. 
Long  Branch 

Morris 

Gerald  F.  Hopkins 
prin..  High  School 
Powerville  Rd., 

Mountain  Lakes 
Ocean 

Lawrence  DeBellis 
supt.,  Pt.  Pleasant  Schools 
Ocean  Road.  Pt.  Pleasant 
Passaic 

Joseph  A.  Gorab.  supt. 

Reg.  H.  S.,  42  Linda  Vista  Ave. 
North  Haledon.  Paterson  2 
Salem 

Eric  G.  Errickson 
prin..  Wotidstown  H.  S. 
WcHxlsiown 

Somerset 

Edward  L.  Fandt,  supt. 
Warren  Twp.  Public  Schools 
Mt.  Bethel  Rd.,  Plainfield 
Sussex 

James  J.  Opeken 

prin.,  Stillwater  Cons.  Sch. 

Stillwater 

Union 

Ralph  Kehs.  chairman 
prin..  Evergreen  School 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Scotch  Plains 
Warren 

Mrs.  Margaret  Macixinald 
librarian.  Washington  H.  S. 
Washington 

Consultant 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
tchr..  Grant  School 
No.  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton  9 

NEA  Elections 
Committee 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck, 
chairman 

supt..  Irvington  Public  Schools 
1253  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington 

Laura  R.  Maltman 
tchr..  School  No.  1, 

New  &  High  Sts..  Westville 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rhodes 
prin..  Freeman  School 
120  Fillmore  St.,  Phillipsburg 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson 
pres.,  Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro  > 

John  Sheps* 

physical  education  director 
So.  8th  St.  Sch.,  Newark 
Mrs.  May  C.  SMtxH 
tchr..  Grant  School 
No.  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton  9 

Necrology  Committee 

Rose  Kosches,  chairman 
tchr.,  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.  Sch. 
Irvington 

Kk  hard  Byham ** 
guidance  dir.,  Jr.  Schixil 
Mount  Holly 
Ruth  E.  French 
co-chairman  English  dept. 
Atlantic  City  H.  S. 

Atlantic  City 

NJEA  Building 
Committee 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.. 

chairman 
dean  of  students 
Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro 

Dr.  Kichari)  T.  Beck 
supt.,  1253  Clinton  Ave. 
Irvington 

(  1.ARENCE  A.  GRAIIANt 
Chelsea  Jr.  H.  S. 

Texas  &  Arctic  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rita  C.  Jacoby 

lehr.,  James  F.  Murray  SchiH>l 

341  Stegman  Pky., 

Jersey  City  5 
Miriam  Kektily 
Senior  High  School 
Ocean  City 
William  R.  Smith 
prin.,  Abinglon  Ave.  Sch. 
Newark  7 

CiioRGE  A.  Springer 

ass'l  prin..  No.  1 1  Memorial 

Jr.  H.  S.,  Passaic 

Dr.  Cleve  O.  Westby,  dir. 

N.  J.  Dept,  of  Education 

175  W.  Slate  St.,  Trenton.  25 

NJEA  Staff  Pension 
Fund  Trustees 

Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  chairman 
supv..  Administration  Bldg. 
1809  Pacific  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Fred  H.  Combs.  Jr.* 
prin.,  Lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

2455  Princeton  Pike.  Trenton  8 
Msrgaret  Crispin* 
tchr..  Mooresiown  H.  S. 

2nd  &  Church  Sts.,  Mooresiown 
I  Dr.  Frederick  I..  Hipp 
executive  secretary.  NJH.A 
180  W.  Stale  St.,  Trenton  8 
•Anna  W.  M(h>re 
office  manager.  NJEA 
180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8 

Nominating  Committee 

Atlantic 

Frances  Large 
prin.,  Decatur  School 
Pleasantville 

Bergen 

Paul  Davies 
tchr..  High  School 
Wood-Ridge 


Burlington 
Richard  Dickinson 
prin.,  Pemberton  Twp.  H.  S. 
Browns  Mills 

Camden 

E.  Peter  Strang 

prin.,  H.  L.  Bonsall  Sch. 

Camden 

Cape  May 

William  L.  Donahue 
prin..  Lower  Twp.  Cons.  Sch. 
Cape  May 

Cumberland 
Anne  Ostrander 
tchr..  High  School 
Vineland 

Essex 

Bert  Card 

dept,  head.  High  Sch(H)l 
Orange 

Gloucester 
Buckley  Modelle 
tchr..  Public  School 
Newfield 

Hudson 

James  Corcoran 
tchr..  High  Schot^l 
Bayonne 

Hunterdon 
Joan  Queripel 
tchr..  S.  Readinglon  Schi.H>l 
Readington  Twp. 

Mercer 

Douglas  LaCour 
prin..  Alfred  Reed  School 
Ewing  Township.  Trenton 
Middlesex 
Theoix)re  Sc  hor 
prin..  Holmes  Marshall  Sch. 
Piscataway 

Monmouth 
James  J.  Howard 
tchr..  West  Belmar  Sch. 

Wall  Township 

Morris 

Mrs.  Grace  Eagles 
tchr.,  Fairmount  Schixrl 
Chatham 

Ocean 

Vincent  Kelsey 
tchr..  Ocean  Rd.  Sch(x>l 
Point  Pleasant 

Passaic 

Charles  Robinson 
prin..  School  No.  8 
Clifton 

Salem 

KAniERINE  E.  Gavenia 
tchr..  Reg.  H.  S. 

Upper  Penns  Neck 
Somerset 

Jean  Finlayson 
tchr..  Smalley  Schtxil 
Bound  Brook 

Sussex 

Dr.  James  H.  Johnson 
supt..  Public  Schtxrls 
Newton 

Union 

Leonora  E.  Feucu 
vice  prin..  High  Scl 
Union 

Warren 

Eldon  R.  Vosseli.er 
prin..  White  Twp.  Schotil 
White  Township 


Order  of  Business  and 
Rules  of  Procedure 

John  W.  Hedstrom.* 
chairman 

tchr..  Ivy  Jr.  H.  S. 

107  Ivy  St.,  Newark  6 
KATHERtNE  KiNNEY* 

Adm.  Aid  to  the  Supt. 

High  School,  Manville 

G.  Ruth  Hagan* 
tchr..  School  No.  24 
Jersey  City 

Mrs.  Rose  Sobelmann* 
prin..  Carmel  School 
Millville 

Pension  Policy 
Committee 

James  T.  Holcombe.* 
chairman 

prin.,  Livingston  School 
Union 

Walter  L.  Aurnhammer 
prin.,  14th  Ave.  School 
Newark  3 

Carl  W.  Barget,  Sr. 
librarian.  Newark  Academy 
215  First  St.,  Newark  7 
Mrs.  Elm  a  R.  Borden 
prin..  McGalliard  School 
Arena  Drive,  Hamilton  Twp. 

T  renton 

Dr.  Adelbert  K.  Borts 
prof.,  Trenton  State  College 
T  renton 

Mrs  Doroihy  R.  Browne 
tchr.,  Washington  School 
Harrison 

Mrs.  I.iilian  K.  Chance 
tchr..  Rancocas  Valley  Reg. 

H.  S.,  Mount  Holly 

Dr.  j.  Dwight  Daugherty 
dept.  head.  Eastside  H.  S. 

150  Park  Ave.,  Paterson 
John  Falzetta 

vice-prin..  Williamstown  H.  .S. 

Williamstown 

Mrs.  Runt  N.  Freed 

lehr..  WildwrxxJ  H.  S. 

Wildwood 

Marion  Kieiii  .  psychologist 

Administration  Building 

1809  Pacific  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 

Stephen  B.  Sims 

elcm.  prin..  Washington  Schtxd 

Dumont 

Virginia  P.  Zimmerman 
tchr..  Montgomery  Twp.  Elem. 
Sch..  Skillman 

George  M.  Dare,  consultant 
supt..  Wm.  McFarland  H.  S. 
Bordenlown 

Professional  Conferences 
Committee 

Dr.  Vincent  A.  Halbert, 
chairman 

prin..  Trenton  H.  S. 

Chambers  &  Hamilton  Sts. 

T  renton 

Dr.  Anne  V.  Bailey 
tchr..  Baltin  H.  S. 

Elizabeth 


Ben  Barkan 

prin..  Central  Jr.  H.  S. 

Ohio  &  Pacific  Aves. 

Atlantic  City 
ArrtLtA  F.  Bixler 
tchr..  Central  H.  S. 

Chambers  &  Hamilton  Aves. 
Trenton 

Mary  T.  Butcher 
tchr.,  Sparta  School 
Sparta 

Anita  R.  Glaeser 
tchr.,  F.  M.  Hillers  School 
Longview  Ave.,  Hackensack 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Jellinek 
dept,  head,  Weequahic  H.  S. 
279  Chancellor  Ave. 

Newark  12 

Mrs.  Winifred  Jensen 

dept,  head,  Perth  Amboy  H.  S. 

Perth  Amboy 

P.  W.  SCHMIDTCHEN 

supt.  of  schools 

Cape  May 

David  Weingast 

prin..  Central  Acerd.  Eve.  H.  S. 

Newark  2 

Radio-TV  Committee 

Dr.  Leon  C.  Hood,  chairman 
dir.  of  admissions 
Paterson  State  College 
Box  2259,  Paterson  22 
Elizabeth  Dillon 
tchr.,  Trenton  Central  H.  S. 
Trenton 

Mrs.  Beairice  S.  Ruthkofp* 

School  No.  1.  Little  Falls 

Ernest  S(  hreiber 

supt..  Audubon  H.  S. 

Edgewood  Ave..  Audubon 

W.  E.  Young* 

prin..  Fielding  School 

525  Academy  St.,  Maplewood 

John  Bankert 

tchr.,  Atlantic  City  H.  S. 

Atlantic  City 

Salary  Committee 

Gladys  Geer,  chairman 
tchr.,  Ashland  School 
East  Orange 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Charron* 
tchr.,  Lafayette  Jr.  H.  S. 

Julia  St.,  Elizabeth 
ClIARt  ES  L.  Dalrymple 
tchr..  Sea  Isle  City  Sch. 

45th  &  Central  Ave. 

Sea  Isle  City 

Mrs.  Erma  B.  Dorrer* 

head  tchr.,  Manasqiian  Schools 

Broad  St.,  Manasquan 

.Alfred  R.  Drexel 

tchr..  Public  School  No.  9 

Hoboken 

Mrs.  Elsie  Fernandi 
tchr..  School  No.  5 
Clifton 

Walter  L.  Ciordon 

prin.,  Sumner  School 

8th  &  Jackson  Sts..  Camden 

Earl  A.  Gunter 

head  math  dept..  High  School 

Greenbrook  Rd., 

North  Plainfield 
Charles  A.  Lehman 
guidance  counselor 
Riverside  H.  S.,  Riverside 
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C.  Ray  Ling 
tchr..  High  School 
Westwood 

Thomas  W.  Montgomery 
elem.  spv.,  Kindle  School 
Washington  Ave.,  Pitman 

State  Aid  Committee 

Dr.  J.  Harry  Adams,  chairnum 

supt.,  City  Hall 

Elizabeth 

Pairick  a.  Boylan 
supt.,  Barron  Ave.  School 
Woodbridge 

Champion  C.  Coles,  Jr. 
tchr.,  Salem  H.  S. 

Salem 

Leon  A.  Geant 

prin..  Public  School  No.  22 

270  Van  Horne  St. 

Jersey  City 

Ernest  L.  Gilliland 
Co.  Supt.,  Co.  Adm.  Bid. 
High  &  Bridge  Sts. 

Somerville 

Edward  J.  Golden 
tchr.,  Jefferson  School 
James  St.,  Morristown 

Paul  R.  Jones 
supt.  of  schools 
Moorestown 


Dr.  Edward  F.  Kennelly 
supt.  of  schools 
31  Green  St.,  Newark 

Dr.  James  Kimple 
ass't.  supt..  Box  34 
Fair  Lawn 

Dr.  John  H.  Martin 
supt.,  Wayne  Twp.  Schools 
Wayne 

David  D.  Oxenford 

tchr.,  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach  H.  S. 

Trenton  Ave. 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Frederick  S.  Yeitlr,  Jr. 
tchr.,  Harrison  Twp.  School 
Mullica  Hill 

Teacher  Education  & 
Professional  Standards 
Committee 

Dr.  George  Sharp,  chainnun 
dir.,  instruction  &  guidance 
22  Valley  Rd.,  Montclair 

Mrs.  Tina  J.  DeFalco 
tchr.,  Oakland  .St.  Schtwl 
Red  Bank 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Dyer 
prin..  Memorial  Jr.  H.  S. 

Main  &  Chestnut,  Vineland 

Judy  Harris 
president.  Student  NJEA. 
McLees  House 

Trenton  State  College,  Trenlon 


Dr.  Henry  C.  Herge  Teacher  Welfare 

dean.  School  of  Education  Committee 

Rutgers— The  State  University  Faythe  E.  Stern,  chairman 
New  Brunswick  prin..  School  No.  13 

,  „  „  15th  Ave.  &  E.  22nd  St. 

Mrs.  Lewise  S.  Hill  Paterson 

tchr.,  Pleasantville  H.  S.  raierson 

Pleasantville 

George  M.  Dare 

Rita  C.  Jacoby  supt.,  Wm.  MacFarland  M.  S. 

tchr.,  James  F.  Murray  School  Bordentown 
341  Stegman  Pkwy.,  Jersey  City 

Mrs.  Irene  Kovacs  John  L.  Drugach 

Columbus  School  dir..  High  Jichool 

Carteret  Teaneck 

Dr.  Leon  Mones 

ass’t.  supt..  Board  of  Education  Florence  C.  C.  Phraner 
31  Green  St.,  Newark  Supv.,  Jefferson  School 

Prospect  St.,  Caldwell 

Francis  Rempe 

guid.  dir.,  Lakewood  H.  S.  ,,  „  , 

i:  1.U  c.  I  1  1  HaRRIETTE  R.  JOHNSON 

E.  7th  St.,  Lakewood  ,  c-  ■  vi  ^ 

tchr..  School  No.  3 

Dr.  Allan  F.  Rosebrock.  dir.  Haviland  Ave.,  Audubon 
N.  J.  Dept,  of  Education 

175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25  Robert  W.  Ward 
WILLIAM  A.  SHINE 

prin.,  Medford  Lakes  Elcm.  Annandale 

Sch.,  Medford  Lakes 

Charles  E.  Williams 

E.  Peter  Strang  tchr..  Grant  School 

prin..  Bonsall  School  Clinton  &  Perry  Sts.,  Trenton 

Mt.  Ephraim  Ave.,  Camden  4 

Barbara  Wole  CiEorge  F.  Ziegler 

ass’t.  supt..  Board  of  Education  adm.  prin..  Box  21 
355  State  St.,  Hackensack  Vernon 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE  ^30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAH  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVIHGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
i  their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  us<^  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night  —  24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast -to -Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless.  • 

Bail  Bond,  geico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 

,»***»_ 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TOOAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Government  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  a0lialed  ictth  V  S  Oocernment 

WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


Name... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 117 

Residence  Address  . .  . 

City . . . . zone _ County . . State . . 

Age - □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  Female 

Occupation . . . . 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address) . 

Car  is  registered  in  State  of _ _ 

Yr.  Make  Model  (DIx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New  | 
_ _ _ /  /  □  Used  j 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is . miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

- 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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A  Pay  of  "Rubbernecking" 

Pennsauken  Teachers  Survey  Their  Community 


One  hundred  forty-nine  teachers, 
fourteen  principals,  one  director  of 
elementary  schools  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Pennsauken  Public 
Schools,  Arthur  T.  Claffee,  toured 
the  10.21  square  miles  of  Pennsau¬ 
ken  Township,  on  a  sunny  day  this 
fall.  They  called  the  trip  “Operation 
Rubberneck”. 

The  workshop  day,  designed  to 
give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the 
community  in  which  they  teach,  pro¬ 
vided  many  lessons,  first  hand,  of 
Camden  County’s  second  largest 
community,  a  municipality  with  u 
population  of  35,000. 

Four  buses  transported  the  profes¬ 
sional  “family”  on  a  carefully  planned 
tour.  Serving  as  guides  were  some  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens:  Mayor 
Eugene  Raymond  III;  Township 
committeeman  William  B.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Jr.;  Board  of  Education  member 
Jerome  B.  Schweiger,  and  Township 
financial  adviser,  W.  Leslie  Rogers. 

The  teachers  met  in  general  as¬ 
sembly.  Greetings  were  extended  by 
the  Mayor.  A  movie  entitled,  “Penn¬ 
sauken,”  was  shown  and  “Operation 
Rubberneck”  was  on  the  way.  Meet¬ 


ing  again  at  lunch  time,  the  group  had 
Mr.  Rogers  as  host  at  the  Holly 
House  on  Route  130,  Pennsauken. 

Pennsauken  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  experiencing  considerable  devel¬ 
opment,  both  as  a  residential  commu¬ 
nity  and  as  an  industrial  center.  The 
tour  included  the  viewing  of  the  com¬ 
munity  improvement  centers  and  rec¬ 
reation  areas,  municipal  facilities  that 

Child’s  Play  is 


ARITHMETIC 


aid  in  the  operation,  safety  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Township,  at  least  25 
churches  of  various  denominations 
and  faiths,  and  six  fire  houses. 

Housing  projects,  those  already 
established  and  those  in  the  process 
of  construction,  cemeteries,  shopping 
centers  and  business  areas,  and  the 
growing  Pennsauken  Industrial  Park 
were  seen.  On  the  trip,  two  indus¬ 
tries  were  visited.  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  and  Schaevitz  Engineering. 

— from  Elizabeth  E.  Thompson. 

Jr.  H.S.  teacher 


ARITHMETIC 


IN  MY  WORID 


Jersey  Cify  In-Service  Course 
Travels  to  State  Institutions 
About  100  Jersey  City  teachers 
last  month  completed  a  unique  in- 
service  course  sponsored  by  their 
board  of  education.  Entitled  “New 
Jersey,  Its  Institutions  and  Agencies,” 
the  course  took  the  teachers  traveling 
by  bus  for  a  full-day  each  Saturday 
to  various  state  institutions.  Those 
visited  between  September  20  and 
December  6,  included: 

Sf«fe  Hospital,  Marlboro 

State  Home  for  Boys,  Jamesbur9 

State  Reformatory,  Annandale 

Women's  Reformatory,  Clinton 

Feeble-Minded  Colony,  New  Lisbon 

N.  J.  Air  National  Guard,  McQuire  Field 

Home  for  Girls,  Trenton 

N.  J.  Boys  Reformatory,  Bordentown 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton 

State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park 

State  Prison  Farm,  Rahway 

State  Police  Headquarters,  Wilburtha 

Neuro-Psychiatric  Institute,  Princeton 

Governor's  Mansion,  Morven,  Princeton 

Coordinator  for  the  program  was 
Henry  L.  Campbell. 


For  Grades  1-9 

A  child’s  play  is  arithmetic.  In 
fact  every  activity  he  engages  in. 
at  home,  in  school,  or  at  play, 
makes  use  of  numbers  in  some 
way.  Over  a  ten-year  period. 
Dr.  Stokes  and  his  colleagues 
studied  the  out-of-school  activi¬ 
ties  of  thousands  of  children.  The 
fads  collected  showed  the  nature 
of  the  every-day  problems  of  chil- 


By  Dr.  C.  Newlon  Stokes 

dren  and  indicated  the  kinds  of 
arithmetic  that  are  needed  tosolve 
them.  Thus,  this  unique  series 
with  its  “social”  approach  teaches 
arithmetic  to  fit  the  exact  needs 
of  the  child  at  each  grade  level. 
Learning  becomes  a  pleasure  and 
a  challenge  l»ecause  arithmetical 
c«)ncepts  are  presented  in  mean- 
ingfid  and  familiar  terms. 


Mew  Jersey  Representatives: 

Frank  Cronin,  16  Mevins  St.,  Rutherford,  M.J. 

Robert  Gooch,  Apt.  3-A,  HI  1  Linden  Ave.,  Klizalyeth,  M.J. 
Thomas  F.  MeCarthy,  Apt.  0-1,  lv.31  King's  Highway,  Moorestuwn,  M.J. 

ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
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ELi2ABtTHTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Handsome  new  64- 
page  crafts  catalog 
of  over  30  crafts, 
yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  for  it. 


Regularly -published 
12-page  magazine  of 
information  and  in¬ 
struction.  Write  for 
free  copy. 


200  College  S.E.A.  Members 
Study  Teacher  Education  Change 

About  200  students  representing 
!4  New  Jersey  colleges  attended  an 
all  College  Student  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Student  NJEA  on  De¬ 
cember  6.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
Montclair  State  College  under  the 
theme  “Teacher  Education  for  a 
Changing  World.” 

Dr.  Leon  Mones,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  Newark,  gave  the  keynote 
address.  Workshop  sessions  were 
conducted  on  “professional  teacher 
training  certification,”  “new  math¬ 
ematics  in  the  secondary  curriculum,” 
“science,”  “Russian  vs.  American 
education,”  “integration,”  and  “ju¬ 
venile  delinquency.” 

James  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Harry  A.  Sprague  S.E.A.  chapter  at 
Montclair  S.C.,  was  the  conference 
chairman. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"Too  much  of  our  research  in  education 
is  done  by  gr.:duate  students.  Research 
should  be  done  by  the  men,  not  the 
boys." 

Martin  Essex,  AASA  president-elect, 
before  the  N.  J.  School 
Superintendents  Assn, 


Six  craft  movies  for 
showings  free  to 
groups  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Write  for 
more  information. 


fm  croft  instruction  at  our  sloro  ond  at 
Croft  Clinics  hold  poriodicolly  for  croft  toocti- 
ors.  from  croft  domonstrotions  giron  upon 
roquost. 


There's  a  PTA  in  Her  Future  .  .  . 

Starting  next  fall,  Douglass  College 
will  experiment  with  a  course  for  its 
women  on  “what  a  young  mother 
should  know  about  the  operation  of 
her  school  system.”  The  course, 
which  is  titled  “Education  in  Modern 
Society,”  is  designed  especially  for 
the  liberal  arts  student  who  in  the 
years  after  leaving  college  is  likely 
to  be  involved  closely  with  the  school 
system  either  as  a  parent  or  com¬ 
munity  leader. 


Dept.  TM 
1204  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia  4,  Pennsylvania 
Dept.  TM 

33  East  14th  Street 
New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


^  117  TITLES 

LIQUID  DUPLICATOR 

available  in  all  subjects  in  Grades  1  to  9 


Catalogs  printed 
especially  for  your  grade, 


•  READING  READINESS 

•  KINDERGARTEN 

•  GRADE  1 

•  GRADE  7 

•  GRADE  J 


•  GRADE  4 

•  GRADE  S 

•  GRADE  « 

•  JUNIOR  HIGH 


MARKINS  A  CHANGE  of  officers  for  the  N.  J.  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Association, 
tea  is  served  to  out-going  president  Laura  R.  Maltman,  Westfield.  New  President  is  Rita 
Jacoby,  Jersey  City  (2nd  from  left).  Others  looking  on  are  Mrs.  Mitii  Salmini,  Mountainside; 
Mrs.  Edith  Giberson,  Indian  Mills;  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  Jersey  City;  and  Mrs.  Anita  Pease, 
Middletown  Twp. 
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Faythe  Stern  Elected  President 
Of  Passaic  Co.  Teachers  Council 

Faythe  Stem,  principal  of  School 
No.  13,  Paterson,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Passaic  County 
Council  of  Teachers’  Associations. 
She  succeeds  George  Springer,  vice¬ 
principal,  School  No.  11,  Passaic. 

Also  named  to  county  offices  in 
Passaic  were  Robert  Ferrier,  a  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes  teacher,  vice-president; 
George  N.  Anderson,  principal  of 
Junior  H.S.  No.  10,  Clifton,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Andrew  Bacha,  a  Passaic 
teacher,  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  consists 
of  Julia  Pierce,  Paterson;  Mrs.  Mollie 
Tarcher,  Passaic;  George  Ameer. 
Wayne  Twp.;  and  Leonie  Heimann. 
Clifton. 


Bureau  of  Field  Studies  Marks 
25th  Anniversary  at  Montclair 

The  Silver  Anniversary  Birthday 
Party  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
of  the  Montclair  State  College  will 
be  held  on  February  14.  1959.  The 
Bureau  of  Field  Studies  is  half  as  old 
as  the  College,  which  is  celebrating 
its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  this  college 
year. 

An  afternoon  meeting  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  the  Auditorium  will  review 
the  “Past  and  Present  of  Educational 
Travel,”  especially  at  Montclair.  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Sprague,  president  emeritus 
of  the  College,  will  preside,  and  the 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan, 
director  of  the  institute  of  research 
at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
formerly  associate  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Montclair  and  donor  of 
the  field  studies  endowment  fund; 
and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  pro¬ 
vost,  School  of  Education,  Seton  Hall 
University  and  formerly  assistant 
commissioner  of  education,  division 
of  higher  education.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

The  evening  meeting  at  8:00  p.m. 
will  be  devoted  to  the  “Future  of 
Educational  Travel.”  Dr.  E.  DeAlton 
Partridge,  president  of  the  College, 
will  preside,  and  the  leading  speaker 
will  be  John  T,  Cunningham,  author 
of  “This  is  New  Jersey”  and  other 
books  on  New  Jersey,  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Newark  News. 

There  will  be  other  entertainment 
relating  to  travel  at  both  meetings. 


Your  Chances  This  Year  Are  — 


4 

1 


5 

7 


in  3  That  You  Will  Be  Sick 


That  Illness  Will  Be 


More  Than  30  Days 

CAN  YOU  DO 
WITHOUT 
YOUR  SALARY? 

Lei  The  NJEA  INCOME 
PROTEaiON  PLAN 

Help  Protect  Your  Salary 


UNDERWRIHEN  BY 

WaJnn^lon  fla  tional  Endurance  C^ompanif 
EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


LOCAL  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
>  TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


I  Please  send  me  information  on  the  N.J.E.A.  Income 

Protection  Plan. 

NAME 

I 

I 

HOME  ADDRESS 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  . 


JANUARY,  1959 
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New  Jersey  Not  Alone 

Many  Other  States  Considering  Tax  Boosts 


New  Jersey  isn’t  the  only  state 
suffering  from  tax  troubles.  A  look 
around  the  country  finds  other  State 
Capitals  buzzing  with  talk  of  new 
taxes  and  other  revenue  problems.* 
California  officials  are  discussing 
the  possibility  of  a  new  state  cigar¬ 
ette  tax  and  higher  and  broader 

♦Source:  “From  the  State  Capitals”,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Bethune  Jones,  234  River  Rd., 
Red  Bank,  N.  J, 


existing  levies  of  several  types.  An 
estimated  $150,000,000  is  needed  to 
solve  the  Golden  State’s  budget  prob¬ 
lems.  Legislators  there  are  talking 
of  a  3-cent  cigarette  tax  to  raise 
$50,000,000  and  an  additional 
“across  the  board’’  tax  on  corpora¬ 
tions,  bank  franchises,  and  ptersonal 
incomes. 

Massachusetts  lawmakers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  early  favorable  action 


BETTER  BOOKS 
^  BETTER  TEACHING 


The  UNDERSTANDING  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 

Second  Edition 

McSwoin  •  Ulrich  •  Cooke 

Grades  1-8 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Second  Edition  of 
the  UNDERSTANDING  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 

1.  Pupils  Texts  2.  Teachers'  Editions  3.  Practice  Books 
4.  Independent  Tests  5.  Independent  Answer  Books 

New  Edition  of 

The  GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES 

Shone  •  Ferris  •  Keener 

Grades  2-8 

Added  Features  of  the  New  Edition 

Teachers'  Editions  —  New  Readiness  Program 
Independent  Chapter  Tests 
Additional  Provisions  for 
Individual  Differences 


The  Nation's  Leading  Health  Program 

The  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  SERIES 

Tones  •  Morgan  •  Maloney  •  landls  •  Show 

Grades  1-8 

First  Choice  of  Teachers  and  Selection  Committees 


Your  LAIDLAW  Representatives  I 

Ed  Neil  Don  Collins 

e  RIVER  FOREST,  ILL. 

•  SUMMIT,  N.  J.  I 
e  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF, 
e  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

•  ATLANTA,  6A. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


on  Governor  Furcolo’s  proposal  for 
a  withholding  system  for  state  in¬ 
come  tax  collection.  This  would 
mean  a  $17,000,000  first-year  wind¬ 
fall  which  later  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  some  sort  of  permanent 
tax  increase.  Governor  Furcolo  also 
is  expected  to  renew  his  proposal  for 
a  new  limited  3  per  cent  sales  tax. 

A  committee  of  Ohio  legislators 
studying  state  and  local  financial 
problems  is  considering  a  number 
of  revenue-raising  possibilities,  in¬ 
cluding  an  increase  in  the  state  sales  I 
tax  from  3  to  4  cents;  a  1-cent  in-  j 
crease  in  the  cigarette  tax;  a  boost  in  | 
prices  at  state  liquor  stores;  and  I 
boosts  in  levies  against  insurance 
companies,  public  utilities,  inherit¬ 
ances,  intangibles,  corporation  fran¬ 
chises,  and  horse  racing. 

Studies  Withholding  Tax 
Oklahoma  Governor-elect  Edmond¬ 
son  has  said  a  state  withholding  tax 
is  being  considered  as  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  possibilities  for  additional 
revenue. 

Governor-elect  Lawrence  of  Penn-  1 
sylvania  told  a  press  conference 
most  of  the  state’s  needed  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  —  unofficially  es¬ 
timated  at  from  $400,000,000  to  > 
$6(X),0(K),(KX) — would  have  to  come 
from  “revisions  and  stepped  up  col¬ 
lections’’  of  the  present  3  percent 
sales  tax. 

A  study  commission  is  expected 
to  ask  the  Alabama  legislature  for 
about  $30  million  in  additional  an¬ 
nual  revenue  for  public  education. 

It  would  be  raised  through  a  1  per 
cent  boost  in  the  state  sales  and  use 
tax  and  higher  income  levies  against 
both  individuals  and  corporations. 

Illinois  Tax  Inevitable 

Despite  Governor  Stratton’s  hojres 
of  avoiding  any  general  Illinois  tax 
increase  next  year,  the  chairman  of 
the  Budgetary  Commission,  expressed 
the  belief  a  tax  increase  of  some 
kind  is  inevitable.  The  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  is  on  record 
advocating  a  broadened  sales  tax.  a 
new  state  income  tax  not  to  exceed  5 
percent  on  net  income,  and  a  corpo¬ 
ration  franchise  tax  based  upon  net 
income  from  business  done  in  the 
state. 

A  pre-legislative  conference  in  In¬ 
diana  predicted  that  unless  lawmak¬ 
ers  sharply  cut  budget  requests,  in¬ 
creased  taxes  in  that  state  will  be 
inescapable.  Income  and  sales  levies 
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were  among  the  sources  mentioned 
from  which  additional  revenue  might 
be  obtained. 

The  Montana  Farm  Bureau  pro¬ 
poses  a  non-progressive  adjusted 
gross  income  tax  as  a  replacement 
for  the  state  property  tax.  The  group 
also  suggested  a  2  percent  sales  tax 
as  an  alternative. 

To  offset  an  anticipated  deficit. 
South  Carolina  groups  are  talking  of 
a  1  percent  increase  in  the  state  sales 
tax  and  a  boost  in  the  state  income 
tax  on  higher  income  brackets. 

A  campaign  for  enactment  of  a 
Wisconsin  sales  tax  has  been 
launched  by  the  Milwaukee  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce,  which  also 
wants  personal  property  taxes  abol¬ 
ished. 
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Lectures  at  G.S.C.  .  .  . 

Cilassboro  State  College  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  series  of  honorary  lectures, 
of  which  the  first  was  delivered  in 
November,  by  John  Ciardi.  The  in¬ 
dividual  lectures  are  dedicated  to 
outstanding  Glassboro  figures  includ¬ 
ing: 

President — Thomas  E.  Robinson 
Dean — Robert  D.  Bole 
Claire  A.  Lockey 
John  B.  Sangree 

Chairman  for  the  series  is  Marvin 
Hill,  president  of  the  Student  Coun¬ 
cil. 
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Pohatcong  Twp.  Fills  3  Nights 
With  Activities  Honoring  A.E.W. 

Pohatcong  Township,  Warren 
County,  observed  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  with  two  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  programs  presented  at  PTA 
meetings.  On  Tuesday,  November 
11,  Southern  Pohatcong  PTA  showed 
the  film,  “Crowded  Out”  which 
was  followed  by  a  lively  question 
and  answer  program.  Wednesday 
evening,  the  Shimer  PTA  heard 
Dr.  Lloyd  K.  Johnson  of  Rutgers 
University  speak  on  the  need  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  science  curriculum  through 
grades  one  to  12  and  college,  to  use 
g(Hxl  science  teachers  as  aides  to 
regular  classroom  teachers,  and  to 
provide  experiences  which  will 
quicken  the  interests  of  the  capable 
student. 
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On  Thursday  evening  the  two 
PTA’s  and  the  Pohatcong  Town¬ 
ship  Education  Association  held  a 
dinner  dance  to  honor  five  teachers 
whose  years  of  service  ranged  from 
2.5-44. 


Ramapo  Reg.  H.S.  Develops 
Effective  Parent  Newsletter 

Ramapo  Regional  High  School, 
Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  has 
started  the  publication  of  a  News¬ 
letter,  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

School  districts  interested  in  such 
a  Newsletter  should  write  for  a  copy 
since  this  is  an  especially  well- 
planned.  attractive,  newsy  publica¬ 
tion. 

Vol.  I  No.  1,  introduces  the  new 
teachers,  explains  the  rise  in  enroll¬ 
ments,  discusses  foreign  language 
study  and  includes  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  evaluation. 


Latest  Edition  .  .  . 

Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  chairman 
of  the  business  education  department 
at  Montclair  State  College,  is  the 
author  of  two  new  textbooks  for 
high  school  students.  Title  of  both 
books  is  “Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Simplified.”  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill,  one  is  designed  for  a 
first-year  course,  the  other  for  an 
advanced  course. 

Dr.  Freeman's  1953  text.  Book¬ 
keeping  Simplified,  has  been  adopted 
by  over  1 2(X)  public  and  private  high 
schcxds. 
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brings  success 
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for  Daily  Lise 


4th  Edition 


is  used  in 


the  classroom 


By  DAWSON  -ZOLLINGER 

M  I  L  L  E  R  •  F  O  L  E  Y  •  C  O  N  N  E  L  L 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
I. EON  Hoffman,  Middle  Atlantic  Manager 

Walter  R.  Fleet,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  L.  Pennington 
New  Jersey  representatives 
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For  Summer  Sessi^ 
...or^just  plain  fun 


Easter  Field  Trip 


$225.  (meals  extra) 

TWO  GR.  OR  UNDERGR.  CREDITS 


The  Route  .  .  . 

Mar.  27 — Fly  to  Miami 

28 —  By  chartered  bus  over 
Tamiami  Trail  to  Sarasota 

29 —  Sarasota,  Jungle  Gardens, 
Circus  Quarters,  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  Lido 

30 —  Tampa,  Tarpon  Springs, 
St.  Petersburg 

31 —  Bok  Tower,  Cypress  Gar¬ 
dens,  Orlando 

Apr.  1 — Silver  Springs,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine 

2 —  Marineland,  Palm  Beach 

3—  Miami  Beach,  Everglades 
Park 

•1 — Fly  back  to  Newark 

QUOTA  LIMITED  REGISTER  NOV(' 

Bureau  uf  Field  Studies 

State  College,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Whether  it’s  teachers  or  pupils  rushing  to 
school,  the  Cereal  Institute  reports  neither 
should  lack  the  few  minutes  needed  to  get 
the  day  started  with  a  good  basic  breakfast. 


fast.  Breakfast-skipping  teen-agers 
are  apt  to  eat  “empty  calorie”  snacks 
which  give  them  a  temporary  lift,  but 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  nutritional 
needs. 

Surveys,  reported  at  the  National 
Food  Conference  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  showed  that  one-half  of  the 
homemakers  interviewed  skipped 
breakfast.  Weight-conscious  home¬ 
makers  were  the  worst  offenders.  Re¬ 
search  on  weight  reduction  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  showed  that 
omission  of  breakfast  is  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  body  weight  loss,  whether  the 
total  daily  food  intake  is  rigidly  con¬ 
trolled  or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 


l  tK)i)  COMES  FIRST  IS  a  good  slo¬ 
gan  for  families  to  adopt.  Scientific 
research  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  demonstrated  omission  of 
breakfast  results  in  decreased  mental 
and  physical  efficiency  during  the  late 
morning  hours. 

When  father  skips  or  skimps  on 
breakfast,  he  is  less  apt  to  be  alert 
and  to  work  at  top-notch  perform¬ 
ance — so  vital  for  success  in  today’s 
strenuous  world.  Government  nutri¬ 
tionists  say  “One  thing  is  certain — 
going  without  breakfast  is  a  bad  start 
for  the  day.  Some  studies  show  that 
workers  who  skip  breakfast  get  less 
done  in  the  first  working  hour  than 
those  who  tuck  away  a  good  meal 
before  work.  And  as  the  morning 
goes  on,  the  hungry  ones  grow  less 
efficient.  After  lunch  they  do  better; 
then  they  slow  up  again.” 

Children  Grow  Restless 

School  children  who  omit  break¬ 
fast  are  apt  to  grow  restless  and  in¬ 
attentive  during  the  late  morning 
hours.  Teachers  report  that  good 
breakfast  habits  result  in  better  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  school  work  and  higher 
grades. 

During  the  teen  years  growth  is 
so  rapid  that  adequate  nutrition  is 
vital  for  health.  Nutritionists  report 
that  teen-agers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make 
up  in  the  other  two  meals  the  nu¬ 
trients  missed  when  they  omit  break¬ 


Knjoy  a  siimnicr  of  travel  fun... a 
full  6  week  Hawaiian  Program  ...  for 
less  than  a  summer  spent  at  home!  (io 
on  exeitins  soeial  activities  ( IS  in  all! 
...share  the  companionship  of  inter¬ 
esting  people  from  all  over  the  world 
. . .  have  a  wide  choice  of  courses  from 
a  <listin<;uished  visitinp  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii's  famous  Sum¬ 
mer  School. 

The  cost  is  low  (tax  ileductihle  for 
in-service  credits).  3  ou  jiet  six  weeks 
of  ftrand  living  at  Vi  aikiki  hotels  plus 
round  trip  transportation  plus  planntui 
st)cial  events... all  for  SSh9!  Leave  for 
Honolulu  .lune  12  hy  ship  or  June  21 
hy  air.  Return  .Xu!:.  3.  Hut  we  iirce 
you  to  act  now.  Mail  coupon  for  19.S9 
Folders  and  .Xpplication  or  write  Dr. 
K.  K.  (!ralle.  University  .Study  Tour 
to  Hawaii.  2275  .Mission  Street,  .''an 
E’rancisco  10. 

Hurry!  6  Weeks  just  $569 


Folders  now  available  for  our 
1959  Economy  program 

WITH  TRONS-ATUWTIC  STEHMSHIf  PASSAGE: 


GRAND  CIRCLE,  77  days,  18  countries; 

ile|>.  June  o,  June  10,  July  3  .  $1241 

STANDARD  CIRCLE.  55  days.  13  countries 
dep.  July  I  .  $991 

WITH  IRAWS-5TIANTIC  5IR  PASSAGE; 


GRAND  AIR  CIRCLE,  G3  days,  17  countries: 

dep.  June  12,  19,  2f>  .  $1337 

STANDARD  AIR  CIRCLE,  43  days. 

13  countries;  dep.  June  20,  June  27  ....  $1095 

BRITAIN,  SCUNDINAVU,  ITAIY  IN  DLL  ITINEBURItS 


Luxury  motorcoach  transportation  ;  excellent 
hotels  and  meals,  sightseeinK  and  entertain¬ 
ment;  prices  absolutely  inclusive.  Tours  ex¬ 
pertly  conducted  throughout. 


Or.  Robert  E.  Cralle,  Director  X 

Ueleorsity  stuOy  Tour  to  Howoii  C 

2J75  Minion  St.,  Son  Froncltco  to.  Colllornii  A 
FREE.  Please  send  full  information 
Hawaii  Summer  Program  to: 
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individual.  In  fact,  experience  with 
weight  control  diets  strongly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
late  morning  hours  and  the  disagree¬ 
able  hunger  pangs  put  those  who 
omit  breakfast  at  a  distinct  disadvan¬ 
tage  when  following  a  weight  loss 
diet. 


Enjoy  extra  care 
at  no  extra  fare . . . 


I 


What  1$  Adequate? 

Follow  a  basic  cereal  and  milk 
breakfast  pattern  of  fruit,  cereal, 
milk,  bread  and  butter  to  prepare  a 
well-balanced  breakfast.  This  break¬ 
fast  pattern  has  been  recommended  ! 
by  doctors  and  dietitians  as  an  ade¬ 
quate  breakfast  for  most  people.  It 
provides  quick  and  lasting  energy. 

BASIC  CEREAL  AND  MILK 

BREAKFAST  PATTERN  j 

Orange  iuice,  Va  cup 
Cereal,  hot  or  ready  to  eat,  1  ounce 
Milk  for  cereal  and  beverage,  1  Va  cups 
Sugar,  1  teaspoon 
Toast,  2  slices 
Butter,  1  teaspoon 
Coffee,  if  desired 

This  breakfast  provides  about  600 
calories  and  20  grams  of  protein 
which  science  has  demonstrated  are 
necessary  to  provide  quick  and  last¬ 
ing  energy  for  the  entire  morning. 

It  is  easy  to  adjust  this  basic  break¬ 
fast  pattern  to  meet  special  nutritional  ! 
requirements.  Late  teen-age  boys,  for  ! 
example,  need  about  900  calories  and 
25  grams  of  protein  at  breakfast — 
simply  increase  the  size  of  the  cereal  ! 
and  milk  serving  and  add  an  egg.  For 
a  moderately  low-fat  breakfast  use  1  ' 
cup  nonfat  milk  for  the  beverage,  j 
For  a  400-calorie  weight  reduction 
menu  use  1  cup  nonfat  milk  for  both  I 
the  cereal  and  beverage. 

Easiest  To  Prepare  | 

This  basic  breakfast  pattern  is  a 
guide  for  the  preparation  of  a  well- 
balanced,  adequate  breakfast  that  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  time,  effort, 
and  money.  The  cereal  and  milk 
breakfast  is  the  quickest,  easiest,  and 
most  convenient  to  prepare.  Other 
adequate  breakfasts  require  longer 
preparation  time,  more  work,  more 
clean-up,  and  cost  more.  Breakfast 
prepared  according  to  a  basic  cereal 
and  milk  breakfast  pattern,  takes 
about  10  minutes  to  prepare.  Wide 
variety  is  possible  with  the  more  than 
two  dozen  varieties  of  breakfast 
cereals  available  on  today’s  market.  | 


FLY  UNITED  AIR  LINES 

to  your  teacher  conventions! 


You’ll  find  everything  about  United’s  service  is  extra— 
except  the  fare! 

Schedules,  for  example,  are  timed  to  suit  your  conven¬ 
ience;  nonstop  to  most  convention  cities  coast-to-coast 
and  to  Hawaii.  And  you  can  take  your  choice  of  de  luxe 
First  Class  or  economical  Air  Coach  Mainliners.  The  low 
fares  will  surprise  you. 


Nice  to  know,  too,  is  the  fact  that  every  United 
Air  Lines  Mainliner®  is  radar-equipped  to  give  you  a 
smoother,  more  comfortable  flight. 

Plan  now  to  enjoy  this  extra  measure 
of  care  and  comfort  on  the  way  to  your 
convention.  For  full  information  and  free 
folders,  see  your  travel  agent.  Or  write 
to  the  United  Air  Lines  office  nearest  you. 

Convenient  "Ply  now— pay  later"  plan  available. 


1  SUMMER  STUDY  in 

i  EUROPE 

■  SOUTH  AMERICA 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Enjoy  in  congoninl  company  a  itimulatiag 
vacatiM  full  of  now  idoat,  naw  aiglitB,  soundf 
and  poopU.  Earn  acadomic  or  in^tarrica  cradii 
in  Education,  Languagat,  Litaratura,  Mutic, 
Art,  History,  Gaograpky,  Sociology  undar  dit* 
tinguiiliod  faculty  mambari  of  U.S.  and  ovar- 
taat  collogat.  Visit  d,  I,  10  countries  at  a  cost 
tkat  makes  sonso-^muck  of  it  tax-deductible. 

STUjIDy  ACCCAD 

250  WEST  57lh  ST,  NEW  YORK  1».  N.Y. 


RETIREMENT  IN  FLORIDA 


$10  down,  $10  monthly 
buys  your  hometilt  in 
Central  Florida’s  finest 
retirement  and  vacation 
community  in  the  bifh 
ridie  section  near  Se- 
briny.  On  04  square  mile 
Highidnds  lahe.  Free 
lahefront  community 
beaches  and  parhs  for 
eiclosive  use  by  pur¬ 
chasers.  Churches,  sheppini,  etc.  nearby.  </«  acre 
homesites  from  $595,  full  price. 

Get  FREF  color  brochures,  house  plans;  learn 
how  we  can  help  you  plan,  finance,  build  your 
low  cost,  taa-eiempt  home.  Write  Florida  Realty 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Oept.  C-M  Lahe  Placid,  Florida. 
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Grades  1  through  6  •  Betts  and  Welch 

Story  Books  •  Study  Books  •  Teacher's  Guides  (also  available  in  Teacher's  Editions) 

For  positive  results  in  reading  .  .  . 

Interest 

Word  Learning 

Thinking 

Publishers  of  a  complete  language-arts  series 


American  Book  Company  SS  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 


Start  the  New  Year  Profitabty  . 

You  con  save  money  in  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clarence  S.  Slolet 
Senior  High  School 
Allontic  City — 4-7081 
lAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonnt-FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  6th  St. 
Comdeiv-WO  4-S084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Hewitt 
c/o  City  Supt.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Courthouse — 5-6381 
CENT8AI  8ERGEN 
Theresa  Von  Watering 
1S1  Euclid  Ave. 
Hockensock — Dl  3-7780 
CUMRERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Doerr 
18  Columbio  Ave. 
Vinelond— OX  2-7869 
EAST  BERGEN 
Corl  8.  Strong 
401  Douglos  St. 
Englewood— 10  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cohill 
1SS  Brood  St. 
Bloomfield— PI  3-9058 
GARFIELD— SOUTH  BERGEN 
Sch.  6,  Polisode  Ave. 
Gorfield-PR  7-1040 


HOBOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-1966 

HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbio  Ave. 

Jersey  City— OL  9-8824 

MERCER  COUNTY 
Michael  Angelotti 
Lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton— EX  6-7516 

MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
507  Brood  St. 

Asbury  Pork-PR  5-8638 

MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomes  A.  Allen 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  8-3500 

NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 — ES  2-3627 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grammar  School 
Perth  Amboy— VA  6-3360 

PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  D.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  64  Hamilton  St. 
Poterson — SH  2-4655 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Frank  X.  Donohue 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woodstown 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Horold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
Randolph  5-6153 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.Strouss 
815  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfield— 4-5495 
TEANECK 

Chorles  E.  Hizette 
High  School 
Teoneck — 7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trenton-OW  5-8732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  C.  Gudmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork— CH  5-0175 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
157  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington-KE  3-2480 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Orange— OR  4-2454 
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Is  More  Better? 

(continued  from  page  206) 


Soviet  education  are  held  up  as  shin¬ 
ing  criteria  for  measuring  American 
schools  when,  at  the  same  time,  most 
Americans  consider  hard  treatment 
of  Soviet  workers  as  bad  in  compari¬ 
son  with  working  conditions  in 
America.  Are  we  to  assume  that  long 
hours  and  indifference  to  human 
nature  are  good  in  education,  but  that 
they  are  most  undesirable  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  adult  workers?” 

The  cure  isn’t  difficult  nor  will  it 
take  much  time  or  skill  if  one  of  the 
major  defects  in  American  public 
education  is  the  need  to  “pile  it  on.” 
It  doesn’t  take  much  thought  to 
double  the  amount  of  work  required 
in  order  to  “pass”;  not  much  ingenu¬ 
ity  is  demanded  to  keep  children  oc¬ 
cupied  with  “busy-work”;  little  skill 
is  called  for  in  assigning  pages  in  a 
textbook,  asking  questions  in  a  reci¬ 
tation  period,  or  testing  the  recall  of 
a  body  of  facts.  If  more  of  this  is 
what  is  needed,  we  should  not  be 
concerned  about  a  teacher  shortage 
because  such  a  concept  of  teaching 
requires  little  training  and  almost 
anyone  can  do  it. 

What  we  really  ought  to  be  seeking 
are  ways  to  improve  the  “quality”  of 
education,  to  prune  out  the  dead 
wood  in  the  curriculum,  and  to  vital¬ 
ize  the  experiences  provided  for 
pupils.  Jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  “more”  is  “better”  may  be  a 
quick  and  dramatic  answer  to  the 
critics  but  it  evades  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  of  improving  the  “quality”  of 
teaching  and  learning.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  as  easy  to  achieve  nor  as 
tangible  to  demonstrate  as  “making 
it  tough.” 

!  Quality  Teaching 

!  Better  schools  can  come  only 
I  through  better  teaching  that  results  in 
better  learning.  And  better  teaching 
comes  as  teachers  and  principals  and 
superintendents,  board  members  and 
parents,  too,  increase  their  under- 
j  standing  of  how  children  grow  and 
1  learn  and  the  principles  that  underlie 
I  effective  learning. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


We  need  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
what  the  teacher  teaches  that  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  what  the  learner  learns. 
The  quality  teaching  we  seek  is  the 
kind  that  keeps  children  reaching  out 
for  learning,  that  fosters  an  inquiring 
mind,  that  nurtures  a  curiosity  which 
stays  alive,  needing  to  know  and  to 
find  out.  It  is  the  kind  of  teaching 
that  releases  the  creativity  which  lies 
in  every  child — that  develops  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  flexibility  and  adaptability — 
that  stimulates  questioning  and  won¬ 
dering — that  fosters  pride  in  a  job 
well  done — that  inspires  concern  for 
others,  for  their  rights,  their  feelings, 
their  aspirations — that  creates  cour- 
j  age  to  fail  and  to  learn  from  mistakes 
— that  produces  a  climate  which 
makes  children  want  to  come  to 
school,  not  because  it  is  easy  but 
because  it  is  challenging.  This  kind 
of  product  does  not  result  from 
teaching  of  the  pouring-in  variety, 
from  teachers  who  dictate  at  every 
point  what  a  child  shall  think  and  do 
and  know,  who  assign  and  require 
and  drill  and  test.  Learning  resulting 
from  this  kind  of  teaching  is  learning 
to  satisfy  a  requirement,  to  get  a 
I  grade,  to  please  the  teacher,  to 
“cover”  the  work. 
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ENGLISH 

SKILLS 

by  J.  N.  HOOK 
FLORENCE  C.  GUILD 
ROBERT  L.  STEVENS 


Unmatched  in  teaching  power,  this  new  series  for  grades  9-12 

•  develops  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  oral  and 
written  composition 

•  uses  color  skillfully  to  make  important  principles  stand  out 

•  has  an  exceptional  abundance  of  exercises 

•  provides  a  program  suited  to  individual  needs 

•  workbooks,  tests,  handbooks,  keys  available  for  each  book. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  205  West  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6 
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Teachers  Who  See  Beyond  j 

Learning  of  the  kind  we  seek  in  I 
this  country  comes  from  teachers  j 
who  realize  that  telling  isn't  teaching,  ! 
that  learning  is  not  evidenced  only  in  I 
verbalizing  but  in  behaving.  These  ' 
are  the  teachers  who  see  beyond  what 
Johnny  is  doing  in  arithmetic  to  what 
arithmetic  is  doing  in  Johnny,  who  i 
aim  at  making  every  pupil  an  active,  j 
self-initiating  learner  who  keeps 
reaching  out  for  more. 

Good  teaching  such  as  this  is  not  I 
a  chimera,  an  unattainable  goal,  nor  ^ 
is  it  limited  only  to  a  few  “master”  | 
teachers.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all  ' 
school  staffs  who  sincerely  seek  to  ; 
improve  the  quality  of  the  program  I 
and  their  own  competence.  Good  i 
schools,  everywhere,  foster  it  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
the  teacher  to  grow  in  service,  by 
putting  into  practice  new  knowledge 
developed  through  research  in  child 
growth  and  development,  and  by 
keeping  clearly  in  mind  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  for  their  pupils  and 
how  best  this  can  be  accomplished. 
This  is  the  main  road,  and  there  are 
no  shortcuts,  to  better  schools. 


THE  ROW-PETERSON 

ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 


SECOND  EDITION 

Primer  through  Grade  8 


To  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils,  the  Second  Edition  stresses 
the  iinJerMandinf!  (the  "why")  of  arithmetic.  It  includes  an 
unusual  study  of  groups  to  make  clear  the  meaning  and 
uses  of  numbers;  problem-solving  activities  to  extend  number 
thinking  to  everyday  living;  specially  prepared  number  stories 
to  motivate  and  enrich  understanding;  a  superior  presenta¬ 
tion  of  fractions;  intensive  and  continuous  drill,  practice,  and 
maintenance  activities;  and  a  thorough  testing  program  to 
diagnose  and  measure  pupil  progress. 


TEACHER'S  EDITIONS  —  "...  easier  to  use  than  not  to  use  " 

The  Teacher’s  Editions  provide  specific  suggestions  and  in¬ 
structions  to  help  the  teacher  gear  teaching  methods  and 
demonstrations  to  the  needs  of  each  ability  group.  Each  page 
of  the  basic  text  is  shown  in  full  size  and  color  with  answers 
to  all  problems  and  exercises.  Also  included  are  additional 
problems,  practice  materials,  enrichment  activities,  and  tests. 


Row,  Peterson  and  Company  EVANSTON,  tU  WHITE  PLAINS  N  Y  ,| 
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EUROPE 


$898 


to  $968 


12  COUNTRIES 

RmimI  Trip  on  EMPRESS  of  BRITAIN 

SAILING  FROM  MONTREAL  on  MAY  26th, 
JUNE  16th,  JULY  7th  ond  2tth.  European  Grand 
Tour  visiting  Scotland,  England,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein, 
Austria,  Italy,  French  Riviera,  Monte  Carlo,  France. 
ALL  EXPENSE-PERSONALLY  ESCORTED  ...  in¬ 
cludes  round  trip  tourist  steamship  passage,  all  First 
Ctass  hotels,  most  meals,  all  sightseeing.  First  Class 
transportation  in  Europe,  transfers,  and  even  tips. 
Later  return  if  desired.  Tours  limited  to  42  members. 
SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  NO.  25 


■Aai- 
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CARAVAN  TOURS,  Inc. 

220  S.  STATE  ST.  .  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 
Please  send  Free  Booklet  No.  25 


Addrns. 
City _ 


EUROPE  IN  '59 

62  Days — 9  Countries — $1175 


LEWIS  A.  tILANCIO 
Assistont  Prof., 
Glassbero  Stole. 
Fellow  CCNYp  '40-42. 
Fwibritht  Fellewy 
U.  of  Rofne,  '49-51 
Tour  Director, 
EuroRo  in  '57,  ‘St. 
Write  for 
brochure: 

P.O.  Box  9B6 


June  25  -  August  25 
42-Day  Land  Tour 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein, 
Austria,  Germony,  Luxembourg, 
Belgium,  Englond,  France.  Deluxe 
chartered  bus.  Good  hotels.  Meols, 
sightseeing,  entertoinment,  fig¬ 
ging,  oil  included.  A  wonderful 
vocation,  os  well  os  o  memoroble 
educational  ond  culturol  exgori- 
once.  Personolly  escorted  by  ex- 
gerienced,  multi-linguel.  grofes- 
sionol  couriers.  Choice  ef  gossoget 
soil  on  the  Southern  Route  on 
tht  oir-conditionod  M/V  AUGUSTUS 
both  woys  or  fly  vio  Pon  Amoricon 
“Jot  Cliggor." 

ASSOCIATES  FOR  TRAVEL 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


EUROPE 


The  Review’s  advertisers  offer  excellent  ideas  for  the  teacher  who  looks  for  them. 
Some  of  the  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you  must  write.  If  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  write  directly  to  the  advertiser.  If  you  use  the  convenient  coupon  for  order¬ 
ing  several  items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers,  who  will  send 
you  the  material. 


66.  Folders  on  exciting  holiday  vacation  sites. 
(United  Air  Lines) 

67.  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  Folder.  A  form 
which  lists  free  materials  available  for  avia¬ 
tion  education  teaching.  [United  Air  Lines) 

68.  Florida  Future  a  folder  showing  Florida 
real  estate  opportunities  designed  for  the 
middle  income  families  of  America.  (Florida 
Realty  Bureau,  Inc.) 

70.  Marian's  Handy  Order  Blank  Is  a  28- 

page  catalog  of  Marian  Publications'  low  cost 
books  on  equally  low  cost  travel,  as  well  as 
other  subjects  like  getting  a  job  that  takes 
you  traveling,  and  Harlan's  foreign  language 
records  designed  for  language  students. 
(Marian  Publications) 

76.  European  Study  tours  folder,  describing 
tours  on  comparative  education,  fine  arts, 
French,  music,  sociology,  and  history.  Each 
carries  college  credits  and  each  is  conducted 
by  authorities  in  its  field.  (Temple  University) 

78.  Catalog  of  supplies  for  handicraft  work 
in  mosaics,  copper  tooling,  copper,  enamel¬ 
ing,  reed  and  wrought  iron  and  on  through 
30  different  crafts  to  woodenware  and  wood 
carvings.  (American  Handicrafts  Co.) 


19.  List  of  free  teaching  aids  on  coal,  coal  I 
mining  and  the  uses  of  coal.  ( National  Coal 
Association)  | 

38.  European  Travel  Courses,  Summer  1959 
— Folder  describing  a  variety  of  programs 
offering  graduate,  undergraduate  and/or  in- 
service  credit,  also  tours  In  Latin  America 
and  Around  the  World.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.) 

46.  Catalog  of  flannel  boards  and  felt  cut¬ 
outs.  For  all  grade  levels — first  grade  through 
high  school  (Jacronda  Mfg.  Co.) 

49.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
scribes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20  coun¬ 
tries  in  70  days,  summer  1959.  Also  shorter  , 
tours  (4-9  weeks).  (Europe  Summer  Tours)  | 

63.  Brochure  gives  the  Itineraries  of  four 
12-country  tours  to  Europe  for  the  summer 
of  1959.  It  has  20  pages  and  Is  well  illustrated. 
(Caravan  Tours,  Inc.) 

82.  Samples  of  cut-out  letters  for  use  on 
bulletin  boards,  signs,  posters  and  other  uses. 
(Mutual  Aids) 

33.  Brochure  which  outlines  the  assistance 


We'll  sea  the  usual,  plus  Dublin  past  the 
Iron  Curtain — Africa  to  Sweden.  A  different 
trip — for  the  younq  in  spirit  who  want  to  be 
accompanied  but  not  herded  around. 

Also  shorter  trips.  $485— $1340 
EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia,  Box  5  Pasadena,  California 


EUROPE 

QUALITY 

TOUR 


June  10— Aug.  5,  1959 
57  doys — 8  ceuetrits — $1,775 
England,  5cotland,  France,  Syein, 
Italy,  Austria,  Switserlond,  Germany 
—Optional  eitensiee  te  Scoediiievia— 
First  Class  threugheut. 


Apply: 

Mrs.  Beatrice  lerker  m  Glen  Coim  Arms  ■  Trenten  I,  N. 
Orgoniier  end  Director,  Foreign  Travel  siece  1933 


AFRICA  safari  and  seminar 

JULY  I  AUGUST,  1959 
Nine  weeks  in  Nine  Countries 
Game  Reserves,  Native  Tribes,  Fine  Scenery 
Conferences — Cairo  to  Cape  Town 
Enrollment  limited  to  17 — Closes  March  31 
Write  to  Dr.  N.  B.  Thompson.  Ardmore,  Pa. 


:  CUT-OUT  LETTERS  : 

2  OF  DURABI.E  COLORED  CARDBOARD  ^ 
^  $1  per  set.  2"  copilels,  110  letters  t  numbers  • 
m  per  set;  is/f"  manuscript,  I4G  letters  per  set.  Red,  • 

•  bluck,  while,  green,  yellew  A  blue.  Only  nne  cninr  ^ 

0  t  sire  per  set.  Reusnble  udhesive  $1/pnck.  Order  0 
0  by  mnil  er  write  fer  free  snmples.  C.O.D.  is  e.k.  0 
0  5ntisfnctinn  gunmnteed.  0 

•  MUTUAL  AIDS.  DEPT.  35  • 

•  1944  HIlIhurst,  Los  Anqeles  27,  Calif.  • 


5.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

9.  Folder  lists  a  variety  of  tours  of  Europe 
planned  especially  for  students  and  teachers. 
Tours  cover  from  12  to  19  countries  and  are 
priced  from  $1,025  to  $1,295.  (Dittman  Travel 
Organizaton) 


available  to  persons  who  have  written  or 
who  are  considering  writing  a  manuscript  and 
who  wish  to  know  how  to  go  about  having 
it  published.  (Greenwich  Book  Publishers) 

84.  Folder  describes  six-week  Hawaii  Sum¬ 
mer  Program  for  teachers.  Gives  costs,  ac¬ 
commodations,  courses  available.  (University 
Study  Tours  to  Hawaii) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

66. 

67. 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

Dept.  D,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

Available 

School  Year  of 

68. 

70. 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  th 

1958-59  only. 

e  numbers  circled.  1  Indicate 

76. 

78. 

quantity  desired  where  more  than 

one  copy  is  available.  4g  is 

enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

5. 

9. 

19. 

38. 

school  name 

46. 

49. 

63. 

82. 

33. 

84. 

city 

.  lone  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  boys 

. .  girls  . 
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Responsibility  for  Civil  Rights 

(continued  from  page  217) 
the  rights  and  privileges  he  values 
for  himself. 

In  the  section  of  the  bulletin  en-  j 
titled  “What  Does  Our  Democracy  ' 
Mean?”  it  is  again  suggested  that  ' 
action  is  necessary.  The  school,  and 
therefore  the  teacher,  should  “seek 
to  extend  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  to  every  citizen  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  national  origin,  creed, 
economic  or  social  status,  mode  of 
living,  physical  appearance  or  men-  i 
tality.” 

How  a  teacher  reacts  toward  ; 
others,  including  minority  groups,  is 
reflected  in  his  daily  behavior  and  ; 
in  the  way  in  which  he  handles  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  This  idea  is  presented  in 
the  section  “Pupils  Learn  to  Respect 
Human  Rights.”  Here,  also,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  teacher  has  the 
responsibility  of  self-examination. 
The  bulletin  states  it  this  way. 
"Teachers  who  are  charged  with  edu¬ 
cating  children  for  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship  must  try  to  rid  themselves  of 
prejudice  in  order  to  help  children 
free  themselves  of  prejudice  toward 
other  human  beings.”  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  for  it  is  the  uncon-  ] 
trolled  prejudice  that  leads  to  dis¬ 
crimination  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  : 
denial  of  human  rights  and  therefore  ! 
the  denial  of  civil  rights.  ! 

Obligations  Set  Forth 

The  Teacher’s  Bill  of  Responsi¬ 
bility  sets  forth  a  list  of  five  self¬ 
obligations  in  the  1958  Year  Book 
of  The  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Association.  Here  again  the 
teachers  have  made  note  of  their  ■ 
responsibility  for  civil  rights,  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  teacher  should  be  sensitive  ; 
to  current  issues  and  should  “take 
responsible  action  on  these  issues  in  * 
keeping  with  the  loyalties  of  free  ! 
men.” 

The  teachers.  In  preparing  this 
yearbook,  have  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  action.  They  state: 

"To  be  informed  buf  inactive  is  serious 
neglect  of  responsibility.  And  to  be  in¬ 
formed  about  issues  without  commitment 
to  democratic  tenets  is  at  least  an  equal 
dereliction." 

Thus  the  responsible  teacher  states, 
“1  not  only  have  a  responsibility  to 
understand  the  civil  rights  issue  but 
in  addition  I  must  act  to  help  secure 
for  others  the  rights  and  privileges  I 
want  for  myself.” 


"WelMiAlasb" 


With  49th  State  at  hand,  here’s  timely  idea  adaptable 
for  any  grade,  for  it  appeals  to  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages. 


After  social  science  study  of  Alaska  or 
an  Alaskan  project  in  any  of  its  phases, 
your  class  or  room  might 
put  on  a  “Welcome,  Alaska"  party, “TV" 
show,  assembly  or  PTA  program. 

Children  could  dress  as  49-er, 
eskimo,  sourdough,  bear,  seal . . . 

Each  tells  importance  to 
Alaskan  growth.  For 
igloo  ice  cream,  mold  in  cups. 


This  Alaskan  map  big  aid- 

Newest  1959  Map  of  Alaska 
by  Jeppesen  only  costs  25f. 
Nothing  comparable  at  any 
price!  i— Is  in  full  color, 
shaded  relief  with  three- 
dimensional  look.  2— Shows 
roads,  rivers,  even  air  routes. 
3— Gives  thumbnail  sketch 
of  history  of  Alaska’s  devel- 
opment.  ♦  —  Includes 
teacher-tested,  class-tested 
lesson-helps  and  project  by 
the  noted  geography  teacher, 
Ina  Cullom  Robertson. 


FOR  NEW,  1959  MAP  OF  ALASKA  and  only  Alaskan  map 
of  its  kind  in  color;  28  x  27’;  complete  with  historical  data 
and  facts  — Write  JEPPESEN  AND  CO.,  Box  9165, 
Montclair  Station,  Denver  20,  Colorado.  25f  postpaid. 


morizo^ 

a  su9pr«(ion  * 
we  hope  provet  helpful 


X  \The  delicious,  long-lasting  flavor 
and  smooth,  natural  chewing  of 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  help  give 
you  a  little  lift  and  relieve  tension.  Try  it. 


Teachers 


Superintendents 


This  local.  State,  National,  and  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  offices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  .NO  FEE  CHARGED. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

affiliatt’d  iiith  the  L'.  S.  Employment  Service 


EW 


JANUARY,  IfSt 


R«4«  Ilf 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitie 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 


RESEARCH 


. . .  ARTHRITIS,  BIRTH  DEFECTS, 
VIRUS  DISEASES 


JOIN  THE  MARCH  OF  DIMES 

mm  a  mm  romto  aunt  victmiis 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

..^bort  Paragraphs/  Hundreds  of  beginners 
now  making  money  writing  short  paragraphs.  I 
tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell; 
and  supply  list  of  editors  who  buy  from  be¬ 
ginners.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT. 
Dept.  160A,7464  N.  CUrfc  SU  CMcag#  2S.  HI. 


BE  A  BEHER  TEACHER 

USE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
Cdtdioq  lists  fdrm  products,  ores,  rocks, 
shells,  woods,  sedshells.  science  kits  for 
each  grade,  arithmetic  devices,  and  other 
tangible  items. 

PRACTICAL  AIDS  COMPANY 
Estacada,  Oregon 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  | 

CONSIDERED  j 

by  ceeperotivf  publisher  who  effers  euthor  torly  I 
publicetien«  higher  royolty,  notionel  distributien,  enil  j 
beoutifully  designed  beeks.  All  subjects  welcomed.  | 
Write,  or  send  us  your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS.  Inc. 


All.  MR.  JENKINS,  489  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 

I  A-V  on  the  Air:  A-V  Commission  on  Public 
Information,  Room  220,  250  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  little  booklet  containing  val¬ 
uable  information  and  advice  for  those 
who  wish  to  present  educational  television 
programs  effectively.  The  cost  is  $.25. 

Film  Catalog:  Miss  Sally  M.  Clark,  State 
Museum.  Trenton  25,  N.  J. 

A  new  catalog  may  be  obtained  of  many 
fine  educational  films  available  without 
charge  from  the  State  Museum.  If  your 
school  has  not  received  a  copy  send  your 
request  as  above. 

Coffee:  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  120 
Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  information  concerning  material 
on  coffee  and  Latin  America  which  is 
available  for  school  use.  Included  are  pic¬ 
tures.  a  large  wall  map  in  color,  work- 
hixiks  and  samples  of  coffee. 

FILMSTRIPS 

;  Bird  Study:  Society  for  Visual  Education,  1345 
Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  III. 

i  A  beautiful  set  of  full  color  filmstrips 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  bird  life.  They 
I  show  the  habits,  habitats,  physical  struc- 
!  ture  and  other  facts  to  give  a  well  rounded 
;  picture  of  birds  and  bird  life.  Suitable  for 
I  classes  in  nature  study  and  science.  The 
set  of  five  sells  for  $27.00.  Send  for  in¬ 
formation  on  this  set  as  well  as  many 
other  fine  filmstrips. 

History  in  Everyday  Things:  Audio  Visual  As¬ 
sociates,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

A  beautiful  color  filmstrip  tracing  the 
evolution  of  the  drinking  cup  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present  sanitary  disposable 
paper  cup.  Of  interest  and  value  with 
many  groups.  It  is  available  without 
charge  for  permanent  use  in  a  school's 
AVA  library.  Other  free  filmstrips  are 
also  available  from  this  source. 

Simple  Machines:  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  II,  Mich. 

An  interesting  set  of  filmstrips  illustrating, 
in  an  easily  understood  way,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  simple  machines  such  as  the  lever, 
wedge,  pulley,  etc.  Suitable  for  classes  in 
science  beginning  the  study  of  machines. 
The  set  of  six  color  filmstrips  sells  for 
$28.50.  Write  for  information  on  this  and 
other  filmstrips  for  school  use. 


EQUIPMENT 

Bulletin  Boards:  Maggie  Magnetic,  Inc.,  39 
W.  32nd  St..  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Various  styles  of  magnetic  bulletin  boards 
particularly  suited  for  educational  needs 
are  available  as  well  as  magnetic  letters 
and  educational  tools  for  use  on  steel 
chalkboards.  With  these  boards  all  thumb¬ 
tacks.  pins,  etc.  are  eliminated  and  items 
can  he  moved  around  at  will.  Special 
hoards  for  use  of  sport  coaches  make  it 
possible  to  set  up  any  play  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes.  Write  for  full  information 
on  these  many  fine  aids. 

EXHIBITS 

Wood  Study  Kit:  Timber  Engineering  Co., 

1 3 19- 18th  St..  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

A  unique  kit  to  study  wood  structure  con¬ 
sisting  of  samples  of  54  commercial  woods, 
hand  lens  for  microscopic  examination  of 
wood  structure  and  a  study  guide  are 
available  in  one  compact  kit.  Suitable  for 
classes  in  science,  nature  study  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts.  The  cost  is  $10.00. 

FILMS 

Art  Films:  Bailey  Films,  Inc..  6509  DeLongpre 
Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

A  new  series  of  eight  films  on  modern  art 
is  now  available.  Each  film  explains  and 
illustrates  a  different  school  of  modern 
art,  such  as  "Cubism”,  “Impressionism”, 
etc.  Send  for  full  information  on  these 
films  as  well  as  other  educational  films. 


JM  RRHF 


But  I  don’t  wanna  play  on  the  swings. 
Ma  says  they’re  dangerous! 
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A.E.W.  Comes  to  Glen  Rock 

(continued  from  page  216) 
quality  of  the  local  school  system.  ; 
Some  of  these  comments  were: 

“Moved  here  so  my  kids  could  go 
to  good  schools.”  I 

“Decided  to  teach  here  because  I  i 
wanted  to  grow  professionally.” 

"Gotxl  schools  mean  high  property 
values  here  in  town.” 

“Your  schools  are  known  by  edu¬ 
cators  and  laymen  as  being  of  the 
highest  quality.” 

A  proclamation  by  the  mayor,  an¬ 
nual  observance  of  Glen  Rock’s 
“Teacher  Appreciation  Day,”  addi¬ 
tional  store  window  displays,  notice.s 
for  all  the  school  events  held  during 
the  week,  and  posters  in  every  comer 
where  people  buy,  bank,  or  browse, 
rounded  out  the  gala  doings  of  the 
borough's  13, 000  as  they  shared  with 
each  other  the  observance  of  edu¬ 
cation's  special  week. 

Clen  Rock's  A.E.W.  Statistics 

42  POSTERS  displayed  at  the  railread  station, 
stores,  and  public  buildings. 

5,500  PIECES  of  literature  about  Glen  Rock 
Schools  were  distributed. 

TAPE  RECORDED  interviews  played  more 
than  so  hours,  each  interview  was  re¬ 
peated  160  times. 

NEARLY  700  RAILROAD  commuters  were 
met  each  day  and  given  pamphlets 
for  four  days;  serenaded  by  the  high 
school  band  two  days. 


TIME  TO  READ — so  begins  the  inscription  on 
the  clock  given  to  the  Sussex  County  Library 


I  for  its  new  building  in  Frankford  Township. 
I  The  clock  was  presented  by  the  Sussex  County 
Education  Association  to  the  library  in  ap- 
I  preciation  of  the  library's  splendid  service 
^  to  the  schools.  S.C.E.A.  vice-president  David 
O’Grady,  Hopatcong,  is  showing  the  new 
clock  to  S.C.E.A.  president  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Hartrim,  Sandyston-Walpack,  and  county  li¬ 
brarian  Dorothy  E.  Henry. 


.  When  teachers  tcant  better  pttsUions 
.  When  schools  leant  better  teachers 

Export  3-3337 

Z26  East  Hanovor  Straat  -  Trenton  8,  N.  |. 

C.  Edward  MeContMey,  Mgr, 
Mtmhtf  Satiomsi  Attoiiaiion  of  Ttaihtfs* 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  luniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  luniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

A  distinctive  personnel  service,  of  especial  appeal  t»)  employers  who 
appreciate  careful  work,  and  to  teachers  of  ability  and  ambition 

Kinssley  j  PenonJ  Diictimimaling  Sfrt  ict  E  F  Maloney  Jr  }  Managers 


TEACHERS — Wc  have  offieially  Hated  handreda  of  apicndid  poaitiena — Elementary — Seeendary  I 
— Collece.  Why  not  inveatiaate  these  throuah  uaT  Our  many  yeara  of  experience  in  placina  I 
tearhera  over  thirty-three  yeara  under  the  aame  manaaement  aivea  you  expert  auidanee  ao  I 
important  in  aeekina  a  poaition.  Write  immediately.  “Why  put  your  future  ao  important  to  | 
you  in  inexiwrienred  handa?" 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esr.  IMHO  Stuc*s30r  $o  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  79th  Year 

2SS  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mgmher  Naliomai  /isiociMioo  of  Ttachtrs*  Ajteariei 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthncr,  Prop. 
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BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 

WRITH  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

.Heather  Satioual  Anniunion  of  Tearher'i  Agnrcioi 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  P^nnsvlvania.  Delaware.  New  Jerw,  New  York  — 41  m  Year 


Teaching  Positions 
Available 

For  September,  1959 

New  High  School  (Gr.  7-12)  in  Central 
New  Jersey.  Only  30  miles  west  of  New 
York  City.  Building  to  be  completed  dur¬ 
ing  summer  of  1959.  Suburban  residential 
community  of  approx.  lO.tXK)  people. 
Several  elementary  positions  also  avail¬ 
able.  Write  for  application  form  and 
brochure  to; 

VON  E.  MAUGER 

Supt.  of  Schools 

Middlesex,  New  Jersey 


TEACHERS  LIBRARIANS 

ADMINISTRATORS 

We  arc  fortunately  situated  in  a  high-demand, 
high-salary  area.  Kindergarten  thru  college. 
Apply  nou  for  your  own  s^lf-hoitotmons. 

TEACHERS  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

( Owned  by  experienced  teachers ) 

4636  Richmond  Rd.,  Clovoland  34,  Ohio 


1 


Wanted  -  Principalship^ 


Young  married  experienced  (7-yeart)  elemenlary 
school  teacher  (male)  with  ability,  imagination 
and  initiative  seeks  an  elementary  school  prin- 
cipalship.  Candidate  Ed.O.  in  Administration 
&  Curriculum  (elementary). 


JOL,  P.O.  Box  124,  Roslyn  Haights,  Naw  York 


JANUARY,  I9S4 
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Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glas^ro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 


Required  Reading 


The  “Rockefeller  Report”  on  Education  should  be 
read  by  just  about  every  teacher.  Entitled  “The  Pur¬ 
suit  of  Excellence”,  it  is  readily  available  in  a  paper- 
bound  Doubleday  News  Book  for  $.75.  Here  is  the 
“long  view”  and  the  “big  picture”  which  each  of  us 
needs  from  time  to  time. 

The  report  is  concerned,  of  course,  with  how  Amer¬ 
ica  can  find,  educate,  and  use  its  highest  talents.  In 
that  schools  and  teachers  have  a  leading  role.  The  re¬ 
port  praises  much  that  we  do,  criticizes  shortcomings 
which  most  of  us  recognize,  and  vigorously  supports 
many  of  the  arguments  we  have  been  presenting  for 
help  to  do  more  and  better. 

Sentence  after  sentence  in  this  report  cries  out  for 
underlining,  quoting  and  reprinting.  Here,  just  as 
tastes  and  appetite-builders,  are  a  few: 


"WHEREAS  in  1910  hiqhly 
developed  skills  end  consider¬ 
able  educational  background 
were  demanded  of  less  than  a 
third  of  our  work  force,  by  1957 
they  were  necessary  for  almost 
half." 

"FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  one 
still  hears  arguments  over  quan¬ 
tity  versus  quality  education.  Be¬ 
hind  such  arguments  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  society  can 
choose  to  educate  a  few  people 
exceedingly  well  or  to  educate 
a  great  number  of  people  some¬ 
what  less  well,  but  that  it  can¬ 
not  do  both.  But  a  modern  so¬ 


ciety  such  as  ours  cannot  choose 
to  do  one  or  the  other.  It  has 
no  choice  but  to  do  both." 

"ANY  EDUCATIONAL  SYS¬ 
TEM  is,  among  other  things,  a 
great  sorting-out  process.  One 
of  its  most  important  goals  is 
to  identify  and  guide  able  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  challenge  each 
student  to  develop  his  capaci¬ 
ties  to  the  utmost.  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
determination  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  that  the 
sorting-out  process  be  carried 
out  mercifully  and  generously, 
rather  than  ruthlessly,  rigidly  or 
mechanically." 


That’s  the  Limit 

“If  every  mother  were  permitted  to  do  what  you  did, 
what  kind  of  a  school  system  do  you  think  we’d  have?” 

With  that  admonition  Paterson  Magistrate  Charles 
J.  Alfano,  last  month  fined  a  young  parent  $23.  Because 


of  the  approaching  holiday  season  (and  only  for  that 
reason,  he  said)  Magistrate  Alfano  suspended  her  jail 
sentence  on  charges  of  assault  and  battery. 

The  mother’s  offense  —  slapping  her  daughter’s 
teacher. 

The  whole  affair  apparently  started  when  the  six- 
year-old  youngster  had  her  cheek  stung  by  a  classmate 
during  a  sudden  squabble.  Angered  because  she  thought 
the  teacher  should  have  prevented  this  incident,  the 
mother  stalked  into  the  classroom  during  lunch  period 
and  hit  the  teacher  across  the  face.  “1  want  you  to  see 
how  it  feels  being  slapped,”  she  said. 

In  closing  the  case,  Mr.  Alfano  added  “What  kind  of 
respect  can  our  children  have  for  their  teachers  if  their 
parents  can’t  even  be  taught  to  respect  them?” 

To  the  magistrate’s  words,  we  say  “Amen.”  Teachers 
everywhere  will  feel  better  knowing  they  have  some  | 
protection — espiecially  from  the  whims  of  “outraged 
parents.” 

Moving  All  at  Once 

The  whole  higher  education  picture  in  New  Jersey 
is  stirring — buildings,  salaries,  and  activity  within 
NJEA. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  voted  the  first  $10,000,000 
of  the  money  needed  to  expand  our  State  University 
and  public  colleges.  This  action — in  the  face  of  a  tight 
budget — was  the  result  of  great  public  pressure,  mar¬ 
shalled  by  NJEA,  the  PTA,  and  other  organizations. 
Already  at  five  campuses  around  the  State,  ground  is 
being  broken  for  the  new  buildings  authorized  at  that 
time. 

We  confidently  expect  the  1959  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  bond  issue  for  some  $66,8(X),000  to  complete 
this  expansion  plan.  That  should  be  on  the  November 
ballot.  Funds  to  finance  a  vigorous  campaign  for  that 
bond  issue  are  now  being  raised  all  over  the  state. 

Present  salaries  in  our  public  colleges  are  disgrace¬ 
fully  low.  To  correct  that,  NJEA  and  the  college  fac¬ 
ulties  made  vigorous  appeals  to  the  1958  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  Later  the  Association  developed  a 
specific  set  of  salary  goals  (see  page  219)  for  college 
teachers  and  during  the  recent  pre-budget  months, 
these  have  been  urged  before  the  State  Board,  at  every 
college  budget  hearing,  and  in  conference  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Action  on  college  salaries  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  NJEA  program  as  the  bond  issue. 

Also  important  is  the  way  the  colleges  have  come 
closer  to  NJEA  itself  in  recent  years.  Two  years  ago 
there  began  special  meetings  for  the  college  teachers  at  1 
the  NJEA  Convention.  Last  year  a  special  NJEA  com-  j 
mittee  with  faculty  representation  from  every  college 
was  set  up  to  make  the  college  voices  clearly  heard  in  ' 
NJEA  affairs.  This  has  been  an  active,  working  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  point  we  would  like  to  make  is  that  all  these 
developments  go  hand-in-hand  and  should  be  as  simul¬ 
taneous  as  they  are.  It  is  futile  to  build  good  buildings 
for  an  underpaid  faculty.  If  higher  education  is  to  grow  ! 
closer  to  the  total  educational  picture,  it  should  have  a 
louder  voice  in  the  professional  association  of  New 
Jersey  educators.  It  is  often  easier  to  move  on  all  fronts 
at  once,  and  when  we  do,  we  seem  to  get  farther. 
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33  states  use  a  sales  tax  to  help 
defray  school  costs  and  keep  local 
property  taxes  down. 


32  states  (including  19  with  a  sales 
tax)  use  a  personal  income  tax  to 
help  meet  State  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  State  school  aid. 


Only  three  states  (highly  agricul¬ 
tural  Nebraska,  oil-rich  Texas,  and 
NEW  JERSEY)  fail  to  use  either  a 
sales  tax  or  a  personal  income  tax 
to  help  with  the  necessary  costs  of 
government,  including  State  school 
aid. 


Support  More  School  Aid! 


We  invite  all  citizens  of  New  Jersey  to  tell  their  legislators  that  they  strongly  favor  o 
substantial  increase  in  State  school  aid  and  a  broad  general  State  tax  to  finance  such  aid. 


N.  J.  Congress  N.  J.  Education 

of  Parents  and  Teachers  Association 


900  Berkeley  Ave. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


1 80  W.  State  St. 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


State  Federation 
of  District  Boards  of 
Education  of  N.  J. 

5 1 4  Greenwood  Ave. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


N.  J.  School 

Superintendents 

Association 

c/o  Supt.  of  Schools 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 


1959  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Temple  University 


A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  is  offered  to  teachers,  school 
principals  and  superintendents. 


Most  classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis  Hall,  the  recently  completed,  modern, 
entirely  air-conditioned  classroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION 

Monday,  June  8  to 
Friday,  June  26 

Registration 

Friday,  June  5 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 

Monday,  June  29  to 
Friday,  August  7 
Registration 
Friday,  June  26 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  June  27 
9  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 


SECOND  SESSION 

Monday,  August  10  to 
Tuesday,  September  15 

Registration 

Friday,  August  7 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


Foreign  studytours  ore  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Saturday: 

9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  further  information  write  or  visit 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  23,  Penna.  . 


